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jot only cultivated but that he 
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feritable priesthood ; the se- 
ond, of a material order, 
eposes on the practice of the 
sale and Joan of books. 

The Library of the Matson 
yes Amis pes Livres is today 
most complete and the ri- 
est library in existence. It 
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rks that are out of print. 
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; IF HE THINKS 
A Novelette of Desertion 


by GERTRUDE STEIN 


He was and is an, he was and is not named otherwise 
than Paul. Paul is his name and Paul is his character. 
*Paul C. and Paul W. and Paul P. and Paul F. 
In heaven very well oh very well and bees. He sees 
to them he seizes them and and Gabrielle may be a 
woman and is and is, she pleases and she is she is not 
married or the same. Can any one can any one does 
any one do they does he does Avignon. 

Indeed no distress. 

_ Indeed no mistress. 

Indeed an old care. 

Indeed they can care to see cousins and a brother. 
Cousins and a brother do not smother Avignon. 

» If he was freed. 

> Not at all. 

His mother’s debts. 

Carrots hang on the wall. 

And is that all. 

— Not at all. 

_ They can have a pocket in a shawl. 

And is that all 

: Not at all. 

em Paul. 

In lamb and pork chops, 

And mutton and beef roasts 

In celery and spinach sauces 

For boiled pears and prizes 

_ And their mouths and their mouths, do not hesitate 
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to sing by means of their mouths do not hesitat 
hum by means of hives of bees painted regularly 
put in under the trees. a 
She followed when no one followed. She was follow- 
ed when no one was followed. She stood when no one 
stood she shrank when no one shrank, she mounted 
when no one mounted she settled when no one settled 
she did not crowd when no one crowded she did not 
draw when no one drew she did not announce when 
no one announced and she did not care to be bold to 
be told to scold not indeed to enfold. She did not care to— 
be told, she did not care to breathe it as airand why 
do you why did you go. I felt it necessary to go. Why 
do you go. I feel it necessary to go. Where to do go. 
If in reading if in reading read to me. It is read to ~ 
me. In this way a present and at present. He is present. — 
If Leontine is mine if she is he need not search for 
more any more. 
Need not search for more any more. q 
If in walking, yes if in walking recognise walking” 
as walking. 4 
Recognise walking as walking. 
How many stories are there in it. 
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Is this a surprise right in the middle of If he thinks © 
thinks, I don’t think I know why I love my baby so, — 
she is rosy she is my posy she is so cosy she is so dozy 
little sweet complete my new yearis my baby asa treat. 

How many stories are there in it. . . 

First. = 

London Paris Saint-Remy if he were three he would 
be free and he is three and he is free to gather wha‘ 
does he gather, he gathers as it were he does gather 
as it were he does gather and he meant to nourish me. 
Nourish and flourish are two necessary securities. E 

Can he say Paul. ey 

Saul is another name. 

Now as to a wife. 


. Canals have water. 

Canal water. 
Canal water is used for irrigation. x 

Canal water flows and indeed it flows very well and ee 

runs and indeed it runs very and it overflows and it 
_ overruns and it is arranged for in-a way it is arranged 
for and guns in this way guns are used and nearly in 

the evening and nearly not rapidly and very nearly 
_ not rapidly and they see when they look up into the % 

tree they see very steadily they see and not he he does : 
not see very steadily and yet not a defect. When is 
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a defect not a defect when it is painstaking. 
=. The history of Paul’s measures and his active seas ‘ 
| and no one sees more. More and more. How intention- van 
_ ally to revive. or 
Pillows, they call out and have sent, have sent for 
. pillows. Pillows are used not used, pillows are used aaa 
and they ask him to give them to them. a 
He does not expect to answer to-day. He does not a 
expect them not to sleep at night. Night and bright. i” 
We are equally bright. And can you grieve Paul. Paul a 
and grief and so are they often to cook little birds. e 


* As well as huntsmen. Very well huntsmen. And 
travellers. Very well travellers. And tourists. Very well 

tourists And ladies. very well ladies, and midnight 

masses very well masses. 

If he thinks partly for three. 

We were very sorry for ease and grace and no Mabel 

not masses. 

We were very sorry for easily and gracefully and no 
Michael not sheep. We were very sorry for acciden- 
tally and presently and no Nelly not knives. No nor 
can there be moments to more than Italians to more 
than balls to more than canals. 

How do you think of canals. 

Paul can do what Locker can do. Locker can do what 
Joseph can do. Joseph can do too what Arthur can do, 
ae eiehut can doitall, he can readily restate changes. 


< 
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Change again. 

When this you see remember to be careful and not 
to deserve to have us say no no to-day yes yes to-day, 
we are going away, we are going away anyway. 

He was not deluged with desertions and the son of 
an English mother and French father stayed. He stayed 
and his hand rested on a dog. 

If in this way any one every one is obliging is obliged 
to satisfy whims and fancies, how prettily she seconds, 
and seconds, very many are more than seconds. I second 
and he seconds, and we second desertion and exertion. 

A pronouncing vocabulary. 

Desertion and exertion. 

If you do. 

We did go away. 

And we did come to you. 

As an orator and an author as an author and as an 
orator and as an auditor and for sailors and fishes 
fishes and sauces, cause for fishes and for meat and 
for meat and for cauliflower and not for potatoes nor 
indeed no nor indeed and for cheese and indeed and for 
oranges for indeed they came and for their shame and 
to their shame and with shame they name with shame 
we name with shame with shame we name them so. ° | 

So they say. 4 

He left to be gay. 

Gay did you say. 

He may forget. 

Easily may. 

And we. 

We did say 

We were not to be assisted. 

They were not to be assisted. 

And another’s son. 

How often are apostrophes needed here. 

A pronouncing dictionary of words for vegetables. 

A pronouncing dictionary for words for butter and oil. — 

A pronouncing dictionary for words and vowels. — 

And so would anything else it would look like, 
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Does he say so does he say he too will be spared 
today. And he was he made a protest, it was the first 
time that he protested he had refused before but he 
had not protested, now he protested and had as result, 
not a choice but a change. A change and to change, 
a pronouncing vocabulary of sweets. 

Unlikely more than likely. 

I can easily place I can easily replace I can easily 
replace lace with lace. 

To replace. Meadows and trees are cut down. 

We have a pronouncing vocabulary of silver. 

Silver cups silver in a cup, more silver and more 
settlements, more settlements and more satisfaction, 
more satisfaction and more unrest. 

I feel that this is a vocabulary and I feel that there 
is a vocabulary of suspension bridges. We know of 
at least three varieties and we have very definite pre- 
ferences. We prefer to cross them and recross them 
and we come across them. 

Rhyme me with one of them. One of them and more 
than one of them. One of them out there. 

I have lost interest in him. And you and you and 
you. We have lost interest in him. And you and you 
and you. We have lost interest in him as a captain 
of industry. 

In finishing we say ram lamb sheep or mutton, mut- 
ton lamb sheep or ram, sheep ram lamb and mutton, 
mutton ram sheep or lamb. When this is said everything 
is said. When everybody sings nobody sings. When 
nobody pleases. You please if you please he will not 
go so far readily and in anger. To finish. 
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CONFITEOR" 


by GEORGES RIBEMONT-DESSAIGNES 


. The café where I was sitting with a group of women 
oy who were joined by other amiable persons hoping to — 
ot find a rosy existence, was called The Sporting Bouquet. 
Wg It was a pleasant place with a large hall ornamented 
+ with frescoes depicting scantily-clothed women in a 
a bicycle race. Surely we could not have found a more 
ae agreeable meeting-place. Still under the influence of | 
alcohol, I had just finished hurling invectives at my 
questioners who found what I said so ridiculous and 
out of place that they let fly a few pointed jokes at me 
Be which were followed by long peals of laughter from — 
a inside the Sporting Bouquet. Taken aback, I entered — 
the café and saw that the part given over to the bar ~ 
and cashier’s desk was occupied by my brilliant general — 
staff, all except Mile. Zinnia. % 783 7 

What, you are here ? I said. Just in time! Listen, — 
my dear friends, I believe that the hour has come when 
we can all rejoice. Don’t laugh like that, you will end © 
by getting on my nerves ! What are you laughing about, 
anyway ? 3 

They did not answer, but laughed all the heartier. — 
Irritated, I asked them again. Nag 
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(1) Concluded from transition n° 9. 
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Go ahead and laugh, then, since you feel like it. But 
tell me this, what else is there in the world besides men 
and women ? 

_ My question must have seemed either funny-or child- 
ish, because they laughed twice as hard as_ before. 
Nevertheless, one of them rapped on a big bottle stan- 
ding before him, a bottle of Kiimmel. S| 
Yes, yes, I said. There is alcohol which, in many =a 
ways, takes the place of both men and women, and %. 
even the world. But that’s not what I am asking you. 
Here is what I was leading up to. Love, — do you 
‘know what that is ? 

_ This time several indistinct groans mingled with the 
laughter. I was growing angry. 

~ You act, all of you, like hilarious swine ! How many 
quarts of alcohol have you emptied anyway ? If that’s 
how things are, I will put others in the offices you were 
supposed to occupy. 

Don’t be angry, said Dr. Zor. We are laughing because 
it did our hearts good to see you fluttering about those 
charming occupants of the terrace. And then you come 
like a young man just engaged to be married, to ask 
us what we think of love. Ha, ha, ha 
You ought to be castrated, all of you ! I said furiously. 
I came to tell you : The hour of love is at hand, at last. 
But understand this : we must show to the women and 
to the whole world, but particularly to the women, what 
we understand by love. Well then, do you know the 
story of the man and woman who loved each other so 
much that finally there was nothing left of them but 
two poor little bones — and even that was due to the 
fact that a witness looking through the keyhole came 
to the rescue in time ! Listen to me, I intend that there 
shall remain Us, only, and on the other side Nothing. 
Not the tiniest of little bones! Love or Hatred ? The 
question will never come up again. We must take advan- 
tage of our force. Because, understand me, I have taken 
great pains in this matter, to keep the force on our side, 
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more particularly on mine. The ladies have gone too 
far long enough. What is your opinion, gentlemen i 
Then it is serious ? said Dr. Zor. 
Really, asked Abbé Raphaél, it will be the way you 
sav 2? Will we teach your conception of love ? I mean, 
of course, on the spiritual plane ! 
Metaphysical, abbé! said Benjamin Opus. I believe 
that underneath the note of teasing in a certain 
monologue, We can... ; 
On any plane you want, I said. I don’t care a rap © 
about your favorite pretexts. Hide your little shame as — 
you think best. But I tell you between ourselves: — 
in my case it is a plane of ashes! Ah, ah, my beauties, — 
music, with your beautiful outcries, and plasticity, 
ethics and even politics, if you want. But Ihaveseen too — 
clearly at what point the source of all the agitations is — 
to be found. | 
Ah, ah, Juliette, Heloise, Chloe, Virginia, Manon, | 
Phedra, Messaline, poor Portuguese nun, Carmen. Sula- 
mite, you will have to sing another Manon. If it were in © 
my power to bind you to your own dead body, do you © 
think that the sweet blood of love with its pretty brook- — 
like sound would flow so rapidly in the limbs of your — 
apparent weakness ? There is no need to make this 
experiment, my angels, nor is it worth while to slip 
your dead flesh, cold and stiff as it is (no, that’s no good, 
there’s too much talk of stiff corpses, we must think of — 
death as flabby) into your warm hide — the system — 
proposed by these gentlemen will be almostasefficacious. — 
My dear Sir, said Dr. Lavenglotte, you are letting — 
yourself be carried away by lyricism. 
— You are indeed, seconded Benjamin Opus who ~ 
knew all about it. 4 
— Tell us your decision in a few words, said Dr. Zor. — 
If I have understood it correctly, it seems to be quite — 
fertile in stirring elements — : 


— Look here, I said coldly. I have freed the earth of — 
work, now I want to free it of love... . 
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_— But, Sir, that’s old nonsense, said Dr. Marie. 
_ J kept right on without allowing myself to be intimi- 
dated, because I saw clearly that although he affected the 
bantering lassitude of commonplaces, this physiologist 
was gritting his teeth and batting his eyes. 
_ — We must start by freeing the earth of women, I 
then said. 

— Ye-e-s, said Abbé Raphaél. 
_ — But then — objected Arthur Partir, his little 
white goatee shaking with uneasiness. 

With a certain badly concealed annoyance, I said: 
_ — Oh, of course, we will keep a few specimens, as 
‘in the case of those almost extinct species one or two 
examples of which are kept in natural history mu- 
‘seums. 
_ The gentlemen had risen in a body, murmuring 
‘diversely. But I saw clearly that even the most timorous 
of them were losing their fear and their sarcasm under 
the glow cast by my fantasy. I know only too well that 
there are those who will say that I appealed to the low 
sentiments, latent in all men, and that my fantasy was 
purely sadistic. First of all I do not accept the discrimin- 
ation between low sentiments and _ lofty sentiments, 
which stew all together in the breast of the same future 
carrion. They are nothing but that odour in anticipa- 
tion, and it is well known that all sentiments exist in 
nature. As for sadism, which some say has its origin in 
the primitive and others in the decadent, but which, 
all agree, is to be expulsed from what is healthy, normal, 
or moral — let me laugh. How did they arrive at their 
deas of healthy, normal and moral? It was just by 
doing away with everything in the various sentiments, 
facts and actions, which they considered did not fit in 
with their ideas of healthy, normal or moral. How then 
can they be given even a vestige of credit ? Or, at least, 
how can we help seeing that they divide the characters 
in life, according to their own taste, into compart- 
ments labeled to show how they should be used ? And 
| —17 — 
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that all this does is to bind them, with their little calculat 
ing brains ? ; 

But let me laugh even louder ! It is really too funny 
that I should go as far as that ! Couldn’t they now think 
that Iam trying to justify myself, and that this need for 
justification brings me to the point of saying : on one side 
is the healthy, the normal, the moral, and on the other 
the unhealthy, the abnormal and the immoral ! Well, 
then, may the acquired speed of justification permit 
me to add: I am not speaking for myself. I only jingle 
trinkets made by other hands than my own, and I can’t 
help it if these trinkets have been manufactured and 
distributed commercially. That is to say, I am obliged 
to notice these utensils where they hang in the shop- 
windows. Healthy, normal, moral and their opposites, 
are thrust under my nose like ill winds. Having said 
this, I spit in their direction and go on my way. | 

These gentlemen, then, understood perfectly what 
they might hope to make out of my intentions. Does 
that mean that from the first moment when I had 
urged them to follow me they had not understood this i 
! think they did. But undoubtedly they let themselves 
float mildly along on the surface of events in an inde- 
cision which held them with regard to the cataracts 
they would have to cross later on. To anticipate pleasure 
too highly and then not to have it causes a break in 
the equilibrium of the organism, the consequences 0 
which can lead to the worst kind of chronique illnesses. 
his time the gate seemed to open wide on to horizons 
which would have made a sight of the plains of Canaan 
look like the most monotonous view of beet-fields. And 
in fear of being disappointed, they hastened away fro 
the Sporting Bouquet to execute my orders, or at lea 
what they called my orders, because I hadn’t told ther 
any more than what I have just recounted. F 
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_ Before Policeman 3939 left, I asked him to let me 
| have two sheep-dogs. He didn’t understand what I was 
“driving at so I told him that by sheep-dog I meant one 
of his men who would act as escort to the flock on the 
café terrace, and who would see to it that they remained 
safely in my apartment until my arrival. 
_ An astonished lechery glowed in Policeman 3939's 
sprightly eyes. 
— What kind of animals are they, Sir? he asked 
maliciously. 
— Cats, birds, and when everything goes well, cows ; 
-as Nietzsche says. But I will add: there is everything 
from flees to sea-spiders, and from white mice to apes 
or any other animal in creation. 
— I see what you mean, and I know what you need. 
‘One of my men will be enough. And in fact, here he is. 
__ A man appeared who, on account of his small size 
and large head, could easily have been taken for a 
dwarf, if otherwise he had given the professional im- 
pression of a dwarf (because people are dwarfs just as 
‘they are bakers or literary men). He had a policeman’s 
uniform but not that of the Paris police: a cap like 
those worn by the English police ornamented his large 
“head, the only other ornament being a moustache which 
in point of size was somewhat out of proportion with the 
“sparse hair that composed it. 
> Policeman 3939 said to me: 
— This is Brigadier Pythagorus. He can take charge 
of an entire batallion of women alone. You will see that 
the maddest of them will follow him like good little 


wound received in ihe war destroyed his virility. That 
was all that was needed to add the necessary comple- 


m lent of passion to the curiosity which existed already 
vith regard to his small size. 
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The women were still smoking cigarettes around the 
terrace tables while they waited for me. I signalled to 
them and they all hastened after Brigadier Pythagorus 
each one giving him a friendly word as she passed by. 
The assertions of Policeman 3939 were apparently accu- 
rate: so I let my flock go ahead without me, and took 
another road, walking along slowly as if I had no goal. 
It was nevertheless towards a goal that my steps were 
leading me. I was not hurrying at all. Almost regretfully © 
I left the gates of Paris where the crowd had gathered — 
again and was manifesting great agitation. Meanwhile. 
over and above the isolated cries and orders being shout- 
ed by the beloved executors of my life’s great works, 
there burst a great roar equal to the roar of the ocean 
during the equinoxial storms. I must say that I was 
not much interested in the preparatory activities which 
seemed on the contrary to please the subordinates of — 
my faithful acolytes more than the results. q 

And so I went along through the deserted streets, 
stopping here and there before the empty shops. Some 
of them were closed as nobody had come to open them, — 
Others had been abandoned after being opened and 
their merchandise lay spread out in the shop windows. 
One ladies shoe shop was quite tempting with its pretty 
velvet and buck-skin slippers. I was also very much 
interested in the varnished plaster head which sat. 
enthroned in an occulist’s window, spectacles on its 
nose, and the names and locations of the various brain 
actions written on its skull. A butcher’s shop frightened 
me considerably. It was dark, and enormous quarters 
of animals hung in the shadow, but through an extraor- 
dinary confusion that I am unable to explain, it was 
the odour of a toilet that first struck my nostrils, and 
the monstrous pieces of meat hanging on metal hooks, 
seemed to me to be alive in spite of the fact that they 
still looked like pieces of red and yellow meat. i 

The charm of a large well-stocked bazaar attracted 
me so that I entered and strolled about quite a while 
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among the articles laid out waiting for customers. But 
the fact that I could so easily have purloined a neck- 
tie or some safety razor blades kept me from touching 
anything. Instead, I had great pleasure in pressing the 
keys of the cash-register, putting myself down for 57 
francs 75, the figures of which I verified as they appear- 
ed, and then listening to the bell that rang mechanically 
as a result of this action. 

But I soon tired of this play and started out to follow 
the streets one after the other, just as they came. The 
Place de la Concorde was charming, in this abandoned 
condition. One lone taxi was standing near the Obelisk, 
but it was empty. Presently I found myself again on 
little short streets and I witnessed the following occur- 
rence. About a hundred yards away a patrol of police- 
men appeared and stopped in front of a ground-floor 
window. I soon knew what was the matter. An elderly, 
pink-cheeked lady with white hair, sitting at her window, 
plump and blooming, was so occupied with knitting a 
pair of socks that she did not notice the presence of 
the police, in spite of the fact that they were not 
at all backward about hurling jests in her direction. 
Finally one of the policeman whom I recognized as 
‘an acquaintance I had heretofore taken for a woman 
‘(there are strange things like this in life) climbed on 
the railing of the window and tapped on the old 
Jady’s shoulder. The physiognomy of this woman made 
me think of an aunt whose only gift to me when I 
was a boy was a gold watch with my entwined initials 
on it, a watch which seemed to me to run much 


faster, and as though it were under the influence of 
| 


Some emotion, every time I consulted it to know the 
time. 

_ The policeman said : 

oe — Hey ! 

_ The old lady seemed surprised but was nevertheless 
delighted to see a policeman suddenly appear like that 
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and to notice also that there were other jeering police- 
men behind him. 
— Ah! Good morning, my friend! she said. . 
— So then, granny, it’s work to-day from early 
morning on ! a | 
Yes, it’s a fine day, said the old lady. That gives — 
pleasure to everybody, and is also good for aches and 4 
pains. - @ 
They laughed whole-heartedly. The woman was deaf. — 
Then the policeman leaned over her and shouted in 
her ear. ; 
— You’re not allowed to work, granny, didn’t you | 
know that ? | 
— What? she said, quite upset. ql 
— How do you expect to be free and still hold on | 
to the idea of work! You’re crazy, old woman. 
— But, but... ' a 
— Your story is not very clear, unless it is too clear. © 
Come on now, get along with you ! 4 
Grabbing the old woman by the hair he dragged her ~ 
out of doors where his fellow policemen finished drag- | 
ging her. She didn’t understand at all what was happen- ~ 
ing to her and let out the most awful shrieks, which © 
I could still hear as I walked away. Looking behind me — 
I saw the woman minus her clothes and the policemen — 
kicking her to make her walk faster. q 
But that is unimportant. I was now at my home, — 
that is to say, at the foot of the stairs, and I stopped — 
in to see Mile. Zinnia, the janitress. Her office had | 
grown into a vast suite of rooms all of them filled with 
wardrobes and chests of drawers [had never seen before. — 
— What a nice place you have, Zinnia Ross, I said 
to the hunch-back whose face, except for the spots of 
red ochre accentuating her cheek-bones, was more livid 
than ever. e 
Her beautiful almond shaped eyes gleamed between 
their lids as she said with a voluptuous smile: 
— Ah, sir, it is even nicer than you think, beca 
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fou haven't seen it all. Come and I will show you what 
I have already had the time to get together. 

: She started towards the wardrobes, opened one of 
them and began to show me the wonders it contained. 
I understood right away how she had passed her time 
and in satisfaction of what passion. While I had been 
talking with the women or wandering through the 
streets she had entered the abandoned apartments, 
gone through all the presses and taken whatever clothes 
or objects she coveted. 

— Ah, she said, the dream of my life is beginning 
to be realized. All these beautiful things are mine, these 
beautiful things that have belonged to other women and 
been a source of their pride. 

— But, I replied, you would not be so tired, Zinnia, 
if you had simply looted a few luxury shops. Paris is 
ull of them and no one would think of stopping you. 
_ — She protested violently. 

— You are mad, my poor sir, or else you don’t 
understand anything. I don’t need things from the 
‘stores, no matter how beautiful or fine they might be. 
You couldn’t make them seem as valuable to me as 
when I know that they have been worn by one of those 
‘women who deny themselves nothing. Everything they 
had belongs to me now. Just think! they wore these 
‘things on their backs, on their arms, on their legs. It’s 
all over for you, pretty ladies. It is now little Zinnia 
Ross who has the fur coats, silk dresses, pearls, dia- 
-monds, silk stockings, gloves, hats, fine underclothes 
and all, and everything. No, not everything, because 
that would spoil the pleasure it gives me to think that 

there still remain thousands of apartments I have not 
yet gone through, and incalculable wealth which doesn’t 
belong to me. But make no mistake, it is not money 
aI mean when I speak of wealth. On the contrary, what 
ka joy it will be to put it all away in the drawers, and 
on the shelves. Look, for instance, at that lace from 
the top to the bottom of this wardrobe. Ah, ah-ah- 
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In a fainting condition, she was obliged to sit down, 

her large arms and skinny legs intertwined like a spi- 
der’s, and her head rolling about on her little hunch- — 
back’s body. q 
I left her to her eestacy and after a series of corridors — 
and parlors found myself out of doors. I saw that I had | 
made a mistake because it was not the street I was 
after, but the room where I was to find the women who ~ 
had been taken there on my orders, and whose animated, — 
wanton conversation with its laughter and noise could ~ 
be heard through the partition. Still I didn’t turn back. © 
The truth is that a brand new spectacle attracted my — 
attention. My general staff had convened and were 
) getting ready to come after me (I was made to under- 
stand this by signs) but instead they were glued to the 
spot and very much taken up with the goings on of a 
beautiful young woman who kept passing back and — 
forth in front of them and making eyes at them in the 
most flamboyant, mawkish, tantalizing fashion. Doubt- 
less, since the results of this expenditure of grace were 
not forthcoming, the unknown lady decided that having 
just arrived and alone at that, I would perhaps be more 
likely to permit myself to be seduced, so she left the 
general staff in question where they were, and darting 
the gayest of glances in my direction, started walking 
up and down in front of me. At the same time she 
smiled and murmured : ; 

—— Won’t you come with me, dearie ? 

The voice of Policeman 3939 could be heard: 

— It is my opinion that this woman is working at 
her profession and consequently in contradiction to the 
police ordinances. 

In little or no time, I having given a sign of approval, 
; the young woman was dragged away, and two minutes 
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, later we were in a large room where she remained stand- 
a ing, alone, before us. 

. I have already said that this young woman was very | 
' beautiful. When she stood there motionless before us | 
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nd we looked her over in silence, I thought her still 
“more beautiful. Aside from that, her face bore the marks 
of the most contradictory sentiments and, this I could 
affirm, of all the sentiments of which the human heart 
is capable as well. Hardly had one noticed signs of mo- 
desty in her face, when effrontery bloomed there, too. 
Hardly had one sensed her voluptuous practises when the 
thought came ; what innocence ! Then could be counted, 
one after the other, pride, humility, deceitfulness, sincer- 
ity, sadness, cheerfulness, cruelty, sweetness, order, 
disorder, subtlety, silliness, courage and fear. 
— What is your name ? I asked. 
In a voice like a turtle dove’s she said : 
— Grace. 
A general murmur greeted this name. Then, in the 
midst of a lustful silence, someone coughed. Finally Dr. 
Zor signalled to me. 
— Itis your turn to speak, Dr. Zor, [ said. 
— ] do not know, Sir, if you share my opinion, but I 
believe that we are confronted with a special case that 
- should be examined in every detail. Up till now, with the 
_ aid of my fellow physicians, Doctors Marie and Laveng- 
lette, I have carried out to the best of my ability the 
program which you placed before us. Not blindly, but 
with discernment and intelligence, and in such a way as 
_ to satisfy all the needs which we sense dimly in the depths 

of our beings. Our work is going ahead, and at this very 

moment you can see for yourself that the big public 
squares of Paris have been made into slaughter-houses. 
The guillotine is installed on top of the Arc de Triomphe, 
and on the Place de l’Etoile, my dear Sir, it is raining 
heads which fall on the ground with a parabolical curve, 
‘then open, burst, and scatter the brains about so that 
soon there will be a thick layer of brains on the wooden 
paving blocks. But it is perhaps as well to tell you that 
only female intellectuals are being executed there, those 
whose minds have been of more importance than the care 
f their bodies, in public anyway, and the beauty of 
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whose physiognomies almost always lacks something. 
That is not all. Four beds are set up under the four sec- — 
tions of the Arch, the sumptuousness of which ranges — 
from perfumed silk sheets, down to vermin-covered straw, ~ 
not forgetting heavy cotton covered with a red comfort. — 
Four women, chosen among the most hideous and repul- ~ 
sive, or the most diseased, are lying on these beds. Last- ~ 

h 


ly, under the central arch, on a bed of down, there is 8 
the corpse of a woman afflicted with a most horrible 
tubercular excrescence, lying exposed to the air with 
her face splotched blue, green and red with black holes | 
in it, and her body without a blemish. Ah, Ah, Sir, all | 
that is for the men who are promised death if they don’t 
make the sacrifice to Venus, as it is called, on these five © 
altars, which are never changed. I suppose that after — 
the whole population of Paris has passed that way, they — 
will have a lofty idea of women, and the four living © 
women employed for this will also have a lofty idea of © 
men. As for the dead woman — 2D 
— May God rest her soul, said the Abbé Raphaél. I~ 
should like to recall in connection with the preceding, 
that it was I who presided over the choice of female 
intellectuals... 4 
— Yes, the Abbé was of great assistance. I should — 
also like to render thanks to Dr. Marie and Dr. Laveng- — 
lette. The former, thanks to his profound knowledge of 
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anatomy and physiology, has succeeded in constituting — 
the most extraordinary collection that could be found — 
in the whole world. It was a matter of removing from the ~ 
organism of women in love the tenderest, most delicate % 
morsels which give love its great value. Thus, in the — 
museum we are about to install in the Big Stores of the 
Louvre — the useless merchandise having been removed 
—— there are now to be found preserved either in jars — 
or in little individual phials for the mistresses of note, 
the beautiful eyes, the beautiful lips, the beautiful — 
breasts, and all the other things as well which must 
be preceded by the epithet of beautiful in spite of the 
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fact that relatively its application just happens to be 
quite superfluous. Dr. Lavenglette’s task was to deter- 
mine the degree of amorous elaboration of each woman. 
His competence in this line brought marvelous re- 
sults. 

Grace listened to Dr. Zor’s speech without seeming 
moved by such cruelty. She hardly noticed when Zinnia 
Ross entered and, finding herself confronted by a woman 
with clothes on, in bad taste at that, took it upon herself 
to grab them off her so as to add them to the prodigious 
collection in the wardrobes. Grace was soon nude, but 
the expression of her body was as many-sided as the 
expression of her face, so much so that the men present, 
in particular Dr. Zor who had lost the thread of his 
speech leading to the case of the bad young woman — 
were struck dumb. 

As for me, I knew perfectly well that they could do 
nothing with her. They had constituted their petty ex- 
ploitation of love’s wonders. But this was not a question 
of love. In love, Grace ? Ah, yes, she was very kind ! 
Surely also, Grace lived on the traffic of men, but it 
could be seen right away that she was free of love and 
that never, even in the tiniest hidden fibre of the depths 
of her heart (let’s call it that) had she ever, of her own 
account, become involved in love. 

I had dreamed of making many a mistress disgorge, 
all of them, perhaps, and certainly my own. (Dr. Zor’s 
enterprise proceeded very evidently from other inten- 
tions.) With the power [had given myself, it should have 

been easy. I promised myself to try it, before, during or 
after the embraces which form the body of what is called 
possession. It is quite as easy, and the impression it 
gives is the same, as if we cut a rat in two with a spade | 
or a wasp with a paperknife. There comes an extraordin- 
ary moment where resistance and weakness blend to- 
gether, and the little body yields... But Grace ? I thought 
of every possible artifice for penetrating her secret, but 
saw that both light and force passed through it as 
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through glass or air, without its being either caught o 
revealed. 


I was not the only one who had these thoughts. The — 
gentlemen were examining her very closely. Standing — 
over her nude flesh they perhaps thought themselves 


in the presence of great profundities, or drilling the se-— 
cret of a safe that opens with a pass-word. Let them — 
open it, since they’re so clever, and what will they find © 


other than walls, always new walls to be torn down. 

— Come, come I said. Dr. Zor, I do not believe that 
you, any more than the rest of these gentlemen, are com- 
petent to judge the case of this young person. 

— And why is that ? asked Arthur Partir, slightly 
vexed. It is my opinion that her plastic side is very ex- 
pressive and I should like to have her for the Beaux- 
Arts. As yet, Sir, you do not know my conceptions — 

But I had already taken Grace by the hand and was 
leading her quickly away. I wanted to compare her with 
the women I had left in Brigadier Pythagorus’ care. When 
I entered the room where they were all together, I 


found them frolicing with the Brigadier and right away — 
I saw that he knew how to act with women and that they ¥ 


were crazy to be on intimate terms with him... Never- 
theless, when they saw me, they left him and hurried in 
my direction. The presence of Grace whom, still naked, 
I held by the hand, made them stop short. 

— Well, I said, beautiful sweethearts, what is the 
matter with you ? Here is a new companion for you. 
She is a very nice prostitute who will doubtless be of 


great service to you, in that she will teach you all the 
subtlest ways of furbishing the practices of love... But — 
really, what is the matter with you, and what has hap- © 
pened to you ? Brigadier Pythagorus, what have you — 


done to my women ? 


I was aghast. In place of the coquettes of all sorts and 
conditions whom I had recruited in the Sporting Bou- 


quel, | found a bunch of gossips, shrews and other embit- — 
tered creatures, some of them short and fat, others dried 
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up and wizened, their noses covered with pimples and 


skin, flat-breasted and tumor-bellied. Had I been so 
terribly mistaken as this ? Had they given me another 
flock ? Was it possible that Pythagorus was no goodasa 
shepherd, he the wounded ladies man ? No, no. I recog- 
‘nized the eyes of my questioners, the eyes and the mean- 
ing of their look. Now that I had destroyed the race 
‘of women, so as to liberate humanity from love, did I 
have nothing left as a specimen of this race but these 
‘awful creatures, eager to hide their horror of death, and 
this cold-blooded young whore ? What could she teach 
them ? And what could they change in her ? 

I stammered a few incoherent words pleading the 
necessity of a brief disappearance, and left... Why ? 
‘Did I hope to stop the experiment ? And even had there 
‘still been time to do it what new fact could I seize on ? 
Hadn’t everything been said ? Cold-blooded whore and 
“hot-blooded shrews. What was the difference ? Solitude 


weighs us down. Perhaps, if I looked well I might find... - 


Iran through the street — 

~ Suddenly my power left me. It had simply left me. 
* My legs were weak, oh, so weak. I made unheard-of efforts 
to run, like the efforts we make in dreams... 

. You will say that this is not astonishing since I was 
dreaming... I have already protested against this asser- 
tion, and I said that I reserved proofs of the reality of 
f the facts herein presented for the end of my narrative. 


_ The proof is that I have never waked up. 


Translated from the French mss. 
by Marta McDonatp JoLas. 
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STATES OF SEA 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


How the months drifted backward over the blue tides 
of an afternoon, with the waters seeping higher in the 
marsh grasses, and the faint crunching of powdered 
glass at dawn, returned to me gradually, on the nerves | 
between my fingers... We were shooting brittle shells 
of sea urchins on the ledge, and the moments, measured — 
three miles inland between two ranges of hills, were 
encroaching silently... Dixon was in his shirtsleeves, 
wiping his glasses, and his eyes. The skiff, which an hour 
before had been hauled safely to the slanting surface 
of a rock, floated gravely past, bearing the oars like a_ 
stiff dismantled staging, the rope coiled in the bow. 
Until then I had not noticed the steady breeze toward 
the mainland. 

Surcharged with the stream of amber sunlight, the 
air flowed from behind us over the bay, with crackling 
shortcircuits in the globe of a lantern on the mainmast 
of a schooner, along the jagged tops of evergreens which 
sheltered the island, kindling a vicious spark beneath 
the talons of the gull... Driftwood, bleached and gray, 
encrusted with salts and cluttered with bulbous strand- 
ed seaweed, littered the crescent, and goaded by each 
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‘seventh wave, oval stones rumbled sluggishly... The 
jsland set itself against the current of cooling sunlight, 
with a spray of gold, trembling as the reeds tremble in 
the weirs... In front, along windrows of indigo and ultra- 
marine, whitecaps burst in erratic harvests of cotton... 
Dixon, his glasses quickly aside, started to dive, then 
tugged and hauled off his boots... Languor in a long 
season, like summer, sustained by the dark and distant 
wedges of assembled treetops, swayed by the masts of 
harbor craft in unison. As the tides had turned, the dories 
had pointed northward from their moorings, all in like 
angles, among the coves and promontories... compass 
needles... schools of minnows... sand peep in platoons... 

A wisp of smoke arose and fluttered, just beyond the 
point. 

I stood up, chilled, and saw that in an angry scalloped 
line, the dried moss was glowing, close to the roots of 
the pines. In the shack was a single bucket, the wire 
handle broken on one side. The foothold was treach- 
erous, seaweed lashing up and down, sails snapping, hid- 
den crevices, steps up uneven in stone, whitened clam- 
shells... The island was burning in the sun... Steam his- 
sed as the glowing moss sucked in the slopping bucket- 
fuls of sea. Then the descent to the water’s capricious 
level, in afternoon silence... Bruises of hostile granite... 
A half hour... An hour... Charred relics in an evening 
of forgetfulness. The lingering taste of wood smoke and 
a lantern nailed to the rafter... 
The distance between the last boulder and the skiff 
was not more than six feet... Take off your britches, I 
said... While he did so, the space of water widened and 
the wind caught the bow, shoving it around... Water 
slapped under the stern...... He handed me his fountain 
pen... Is it cold ? 
~ {did not hear. White shells exploded soundlessly all 
across the bay... 
With the utmost caution, I stepped back into the 
grove, upon the auburn needles of the pines... The 
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trunks were uniform in size, scabbed with bark and 
oozing resin. Just above my reach, the lowest branches 
were bare and snapped off abruptly, but the intermin- - 
gled twigs overhead, sparsely covered, held a mesh ~ 
against the sky and guarded an uninvaded twilight. — 
Unwholesome fungi clung to the stumps. Wary feet of — 
crows in runic scrawls... Audrey unmistakably, surrep- 1 
titious and as an ember. 

A guitar to remain in its case, with dust beneath the ~ 
strap. How bitterly I envied the Spaniards and Portu- — 
guese, who could commence with an invariable prelude © 
no matter what selection. It tingled in my skull. Do mi ~ 
sol... Do mi sol... Fa le sol fa me re. Over and over 
again... That was it. The subtle inevitable shift from 
major to minor, timed so there was no need for dampen- ~ 
ing the strings... The minor interval so poignantly — 
remaining... Auburn hair cut stiff at the nape of her ~ 
neck... Brimstone in the coffee... And quite as insis- — 
tently, the falseness of my solitude, the stain upon my ~ 
sleep, a circle tightening astringently from the outside | 
ever inward. I could interpose a screen to achieve — 
diluted twilight, aging with the pines and less effec-— 
tual. 

The shore line crept to the edge of the grove, the © 
chill of the water carried by the chill of the wind. Hours ~ 
gulped through the lense, blotched upon the film, soak-— 
ed, stretched, recovered and preserved in snapshots — 
lurking in the old clothes of the memory, lingering in — 
closets, falling unexpectedly upon the floor, with heel-— 
marks on the corners. ‘ 


away, the skiff derisively drifting in the same direction, 
almost within reach, neither gaining nor losing. He turn- 
ed, catching a wave full in the face, gasping, raising 
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moments he was stretched between the skiff and shore... 
The wind had risen, pushing words against his face... 
my name. 
The log bobbed incessantly upon the waves. I could 
no longer make out the skiff among the whitecaps. i 


II 


At the time when their engagement had been broken ‘ 
for a short period, through some slight misunderstand- 3 
ing or perhaps because they had been seeing one anoth- 
er too often, I had first met Audrey. 
| She had sat opposite me, in a low Morris chair which 
exposed an inch of each knee above her rolled stockings, 
her eyes of burnt sienna brimming with tears, 

“« What shall I do ? I love him, ”’ she had said. 

Still I knew very well that her actions and words, 
like my own feeble reactions and half-hearted responses, 
formed a mere accompaniment to the mutual ad- 
vances which, since we both were aggressors, seemed 
to result in nothing more than excitement. Seeing that 
she was in no sense ashamed of this, I began at once 
to admire her. She was tawny and athletic, wore flat 
heels and let the hair grow under her arms. I told her 
she was immune from harm. She thanked me and went 
to Cuba to visit an aunt. So that as I sat upon the shore, 
dismayed by my lack of presence of mind, I tried to 
place myself between her and the door and to relive 
the intervening months as if the black lace pattern of 
her sleeves had been impressed upon the palms of my 
hands and blood had trickled from the corner of her lips. 

I had not gone into the water. It would have been 
useless, but I should have done so. Looking carefully, 
to be sure no boats were in sight, I went to the edge of 
the rocks and stepped in, feet first, with all my clothes 
on, wetting even my hair. On shore again, my teeth 
began to chatter and I crossed the beach and hurried to 
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the shack, filling the stove with drift wood and light- 
ing it. The sea, all around me, was dark except for the 
schooner’s lantern far west in mid-channel. 4 
Just before dawn, I took a turn around the island. 
The waters, grey-green and smooth, slipped slowly to 
the low water mark and a trifle beyond, baring the lit- 
toral area. I walked along the rocks to the gaunt ruin” 
of a tree and at first sight of me a pair of sea hawks 
rose like rockets, screaming. At my feet lay a copper-_ 
studded sea chest, a pair of corroded stove covers, 
bundles of weir poles with faded cotton flags, caved-in 
lobster pots. 
The tide withdrew, sliding over the woman’s round 
damp knees in the black-laced seaweed smell, with olive 
portieres and no regrets. Star fish, pink, and pale buff 
beaches. Lobster buoys turning to show their numbers. 
Thus was the island’s solitude. A great ocean shifting” 
and the barnacles clinging to the rocks. Ledges fringed 
with auburn seaweed, streaked with vermillion and | 
orange. Foul nesting place of the gulls a tilted pallette. 
A whiteskinned woman, hands behind her auburn head, 
while the seaweed rose in the crevices of all the rocks and 
fell with each receding wave, progressively stark and 
abandoned. Time was a wind, blowing fitfully in the 
faces of those who stood erect. 1 
As I turned, a one-legged man, with sticks of drift- 
wood under each arm, hopped from the water’s edge 
toward me. I told him I had lost a skiff. 
He sat there shucking clams with a hunting knife: 
while I made coffee and once as I entered, Dixon who 
could not bear to wake up in the morning, grunted and 


buried his face in the blanket. Jesus Christ, I wish I had 
a woman, he had said. 
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Manan lighthouse, in line with the water tower just 
outside of Steubenville. Norwood’s boat was about 
thirty feet long, with a yawl rig and a six-horse-power 
engine. There ought to be codfish here, he said. 

Not a sign of a wind had come up, except for a breath 
as the sun had overflowed the horizon, blazing all over 
the sea. Then the water surface had undulated and glis- 
tened softly, without its having been broken. The smell 
of gasoline made me a trifle sick. 

_ Because he had but one leg, Norwood’s arms were 
abnormally developed, long like those of an ape, and 
he hauled himself from bow to stern, ducking the boom 
and vaulting the smokestack over the cabin as spryly 
as any man. He handed me the body of a scallop, bright 
orange, for bait, and slowly I unreeled my line. He 
thought we might ask the lobstermen if they had seen 
the skiff, since a number of them passed that way. My 
sinker had not touched the ledge, two fathoms under, 
before I felt a tug and pulled up a tom cod four feet 
long. That’s a good one, he said. I knew there’d be cod- 
fish here. 

We fished about two hours, until the tender was 
nearly full, but no matter how we shifted, I caught them 
as fast as I could bait my hook and throw over the line, 
while Norwood, more and more uneasy, got nothing 
but the top of an old rubber boot, a streamer of water- 
soaked confetti and one ship-carpenter’s awl, half eaten 
by the saltwater. Dixon came shamefacedly from the 
cabin, where he had been tinkering with the engine, and 
lay face-downward across the bow, heaving and groan- 
ing. For miles, the sea was calm, with occasional dots 
which might be motor boats, but nowhere the sk'ff, 
which should have been easy to spot, painted white 
and in plain sunshine... What, for God’s sake, is that, 
asked Norwood. The topmast and spars of a wreck 
_ stuck four feet out of water, not more than a hundred 
_ yards to starboard. I’ve never seen that before. 

_ For some time I had noticed that the distance down 
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to the ledge above which we were fishing had slackened, 
and that a good fathom of line was plenty, but being — 
in another man’s boat, I had not wanted to mention ~ 
it first. This is the day for the low run tide, or ain’t it ? 
Norwood said. Dixon thumbed his pocket almanac. 
No, it’s not, said Dixon. The moon’s not full. I could see 
the red cod swimming below, getting thicker and 
thicker. 

Look here, said Norwood. He had taken out his spy — 
glass and trained it on the shore, in the direction of — 
Steubenville. I fumbled with the screw to get the right 
focus, then saw a lot of people running back and forth, — 
all dressed in black and bent over as if with rheuma- ~ 
tism. The church bells began to ring, and along the whole ~ 
length of the coast, the hills began to smoke faintly. 
We can’t make the Steubenville landing at low tide, — 
Dixon said. We’d better pull out just the same, said ~ 
Norwood. The masts and rigging of the wreck were — 
clear out of water and the hulk could be seen, stove — 
clean in two and hanging over a rock half buried in — 
sand. Six yards from our stern, another rock rose above — 
the surface. 

Dixon started the engine, and I steered, with the old 
sailor in the bow, waving us off the rocks he could see. — 
I felt the keel rise and the boat tip up, balance a second, : 
then slide on. That was a close one, he said. I knew he ~ 
could not swim. The water level was sinking steadily, 
lower than any tide had ever brought it and the whole — 
ledge stuck up between us and the open sea, littered i 
with planks and metal, window frames, anchor chains, 
drums of hoists, boilers, all scaled with auburn rust. 
In front, below the beach at Steubenville was a wide 
stretch of slate-blue clay with a steep down grade, a 
hundred yards or more across, with stranded fishes flop- 
ping here and there, irridescent jellyfish in copper-stain- 
ed masses, squid, sculpin, all sliding back into the ocean 
which almost kept pace with them. 

The bottom scraped. We listed to one side. High and 
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dry, said Norwood. Waiting an hour, until the tide line 


was well behind us, we put on hip boots and started for 


land. The stones were slippery and the gravel, for the 
most part, was firm, but when we got to the clay bet- 
ween us and the beach, we had to stop. It was impos- 
sible to get a foothold. The entire population had gather- 
ed on the shore and finally a tall man in a stovepipe hat 
and sleeves too short for him stepped out on the clay, 
slipped and fell and came careening down the slope 
toward us, spinning slowly around. I caught him by 
the small of the back at the edge and helped him up. 
He took off his white gloves and introduced himself as 
Azra Strout. The crowd cheered. He waved his hat. 
The ocean had disappeared over the horizon. 

“ That, ’’ he said, pointing to the wreck over which 
we had just been fishing, ‘* is the Esmerelda of Kees- 
port, sunk in *81. ” 

Plodding over the damp exposed seabottom, groups 
of lobstermen who had abandoned their craft came to 
join us, one of their number pointing out the ledges on 
a chart. That was Judson’s Folly, he said. Those rocks 
to the south are uncharted. It’s a wonder the govern- 
ment wouldn’t get on to itself. Azra Strout was signal- 
ling to the shore for some one to follow him. A man and his 
wife stepped to the clay, skated along erect a few yards, 
then fell to their stomachs and glided on, hand in hand. 
I helped them to their feet. The harbor, veined with 
small rivulets, was dotted with groups of people, prod- 
ding the sand with parasols, propping up their boats, 
disputing as to where this and that took place. Crabs 
scuttled through the dank patches of eel grass and 
rushes. 

A line was formed from the shore to the sardine fac- 
tory and new box covers were passed along, so that those 
who wished to cross the strip of clay could sit upon 


them. The chairman of the board of selectmen said a 


word to them as they started off, then gave them a 
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aE 
gentle push, as if they were on a sled. Rem 
town property, he said. 2 ae 
I was receiving at the foot of the chute, for a groove 
had already been worn, and soon the mud toboggans 
came faster than I could handle them, piling men, 
women, household objects and domestic animals in a 
: heap. Beside me, Norwood was writing furiously with a 
me crayon, on the box covers dropped by the new arrivals. — 
Civilization in the United States “| 
Se Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, Dread Scott and Mme.” | 
7 Nungesser. 3 
ee: Raskolnikoff and Ezra Pound . 
wi Colonel John Brown 
a Colonel John Coolidge 
e Louis Aragon 
el The Pig Woman 
a Mr. and Mrs. Berry Wall 
: Quaker Oats ! 
: Sir Thomas Lipton ~- 
cs Hart, Schaeffner and Marx, De Valera 
ee Humphrey’s Specifics, 1 to 81 
ie George Bernard Shaw 
Te Faith, Hope and Charity 


+ 


Nebuchadnezzar Mutt and Jeff 4 
Montgomery Ward Blasco Ibanez Zonite  - 
Ear O Connor tae. 

Bombadier Wells Py} f 


Solomon Levy ; 
Mars’ Henry Watterson Chang Tso-lin | fovnsaem 
Josephus Daniels _ 


The Mann Act 

Garibaldi ; i 
Gertrude Stein Erasmus Landru 
Czerny’s School of Velocity Sine abieae 
The heroes of the Battleship Maine, in their coffin 
Yugo-Slavian flags _ OP ye 
The Full Dinner Pail &, 5 ipeaaene 
Florence Nightingale, Quelques Fleurs, Jen 
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David Warfield, Mme. Curie, Mme. Coué, Mason and 
Reon 
Dixon 
~ Mason and Hamlin 
_ Dixon 
- Saint Augustine 
_ Limehouse Nights 
_ Moody and Sankey 
_ Sergeant York John P. Squire — Sinclair Lewis 
~ Sacco and Vanzetti Johnny Walker Stanford White 
Admiral von Tirpitz Lew Dockstader Peter the Great 
_ Auprés de ma blonde 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 

_ Gutenberg Steve Brody Minette 
_ The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
_ Robert Fulton 
_ Robert Morse 
— Cy Young. Bethlehem Steel 
The subscribers of the diamond horseshoe 

Cotton Mather 
_ The United Shoe Machinery Company 
~ Dan Patch 
_ The Morris Plan 
Dr. Jung Dr. Cook Dr. Ehrlich 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
— Buffalo Bill Theda Bara Ammon Ra 
The Fratellini 
Field and Stream 
_ Casey Jones 
General Butler —~—_—CDisraeli Star of the Sea 
udson Maxim =~ 
‘Simon Legree “* 
Simon called Peter ©  —-—_ Dudley Field Malone 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosenberg, Mr. and Mrs. Rosenstein, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosenstand, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Rosen- 
Mr. and the Misses Rosenblum, Mr. and Miss Rosen- 
Jatt, Mr. and Mrs. and Master Rosenwald 

he Boston Red Sox 


ry: Age, we val me 1: Ne ae. ee ee ae Be yee ba 
~ 5 . ee 
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Carrie Nation 

The skiff, trimmed with turkey red bunting, and load- — 
ed with Prince Albert coats and trousers from which — 
the backs had been torn. a 

Watson’s Beef Trust ; 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Marquis de Sade 

Oom Paul q 

Joseph Caillaux a 

Joseph Smith ; 

A deck chair marked ‘ Portland ”’ 3 

George Hackenschmidt and the Princess Astrid j 

Geronimo 

The House of David 

The Swedish Ballet 

Jack London 

Abou ben Adkem 

The House of Usher 

Dr. Osler 

Armenian Refugees 

The Little Grey Home in the West 

The Calf of Gold 

Mumbo Jumbo 

Abd el Krim 

Robert E. Lee and George Sand 

The Bicycle Railroad 

Swedenborg 

Zinovieft 

Lord Kitchener 
‘ Who’s Who in South Dakota 
Fatty Arbuckle and Commander Byrd 
ri. Custer’s Last Stand Ophelia 
ee Victor Hugo Krishnamurti 
: The Police Gazette 

John Philip Souza and Israel Zangwill q 

Together with cases of Gorton’s codfish, canned 
salmon, minute tapioca, pewter mugs, hooks and eyes 
trowels, agates, coathangers, bellaying pins, egg beat- 
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ers, fossils, oarlocks, nose-rings, whale’s teeth, bath 
‘mats, match scratchers, guinea fowl, tulip bulbs, petu- 
nia seeds, sassafras root, vises, lathes, winches and 
-spokeshaves, step-ladders, gravy boats, wagon tongues, 
mortars and pestles, Jamaica rum, steam calliopes, 
‘horse collars, inner tubes, envelope chemises, cork 
jackets, international postal coupons, bills of sale, affi- 
davits, sub-poenas, testaments, grape fruit, sea biscuit, 
window-weights, prayerwheels, rat traps, assorted con- 
traceptive devices, cayenne pepper, sand soap, dog 
collars, sextants, fish glue, etc., etc. 


IV 


Before the squall struck us, we were on the beach. 
In the half darkness, thousands of umbrellas ballooned, 
pitched and collapsed. People scrambled up the rocks 

for shelter, and the booming of the gun from the life 
saving station, between flashes of lightning, was drow- 
ned before it reached the ships in distress. Rain washed 
the decks and poured down the hatchways. Tenders 
were smashed, rigging blown down. The red eye of the 
‘lighthouse gleamed twice, then rested every other 
second. 
It cleared as quickly as it came, with women praying 
on the docks. 
Evading the crowd, I hurried from tree to tree, step- 
ping over heaps of rubbish and soiled paper left by the 
picnicers in the Jewish cemetery. The village was strange 
to me, except for their vague descriptions. A pebble 
beach skirted the back of the stores and I followed it, 
close to the buildings, although by then it was quite 
dark. Windows, blood orange with kerosene flame, 
glowed on the hillside, then were dimmed by the shades 
ulled down. In the carriage shed next to the meeting 
house, two men were talking of the disaster. I covered 
y nose and mouth, to muffle my breathing. 
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The street curved up the hill, with a wall on 
and the houses dug into the bank upon the other. Belo 
the surf was pounding the shore, shooting up in angry 
geysers which splashed over the breakwater. Even her 
my scruples threatened to impede me. The cartrack: 
were close to the sidewalk, and almost grown over with 
weeds. In the switchbox was a crimson light, which 
struck me as a remarkable coincidence. a 

There, surely, was the long flight of wooden steps 
turning at right angles. The house, without a doubt. 

Why had I not met the situation squarely ? Why had 
my hand shrunk from resting upon a friend’s bewildered 
shoulder ? Was always my hope to be extinguished by : 


rush of blood to the head, a stammering, evasion ? 

Already I was at the door. Through the narrow panels 
I could see her father sitting in an easy chair, the oval 
frame of the wax flowers upon the wall, a red worsted 
catch-all, — and then the clang of the bell, a movement 
within, her look of surprise erased in the fraction of an 
instant to make the deception complete, and at last the | 
warmth of her breath in my ear and her auburn hair 


across my eyes as she whispered, : 
99 


** I knew you would come. my 


THE GOLDEN CHILDHOOD 


by LYDIA SEIFOULINA 


There were six of them. 
At nine o’clock, a militia-man had brought them 
n. He wanted to get a receipt for them, but decided 
jot to wait, so he spat on the floor and left. They sat 
here. It was not the first time they had been in that 
ante-room. Separately they had all been there before. 
Jow they had been rounded up and brought in a bunch. 
‘hey sat upon the floor. 
‘The floor was stone-cold, with a draft from the door, 
mt it was warmer than the street. Why not sit there ? 
They were in no hurry, no place to go. And there was a 
hance they might be given a piece of bread. The con- 
ersation was along business lines, on their specialty. 
“ It is easier to rob a woman, ” ten-year-old Vanka 
nnounced. 
“ Better, nothing. She will scream, the whole crowd 
ll gather around, ”’ said the very smallest in a hoarse 
ass. How old is he ? Eight ? Twelve ? He had an ex- 
nct expression of wisdom upon his face, as small as 
fist, and his shoulders were stooped. 

ka did not give up. 
* Let her scream. She cannot fight. And before she 
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turns and claps her hands, you can run away. A man 
does not lose his head when he fights. ”’ ; 

«¢ And one lady almost adopted me, *’ boasted Manka, 
Her blue eyes shone, all that was left alive upon her thin 
and worldly face. They always shone, as if her tears 
were frozen. 

«* Yes, she adopted you, all right. And dressed you 
all up. With your legs bare and nothing left of your 
shirt but the lice under the seams. ” 

“* Go on, what sort of clothes have you got ? Almost, 
almost adopted... ” 

Once again little Katka whispered, hoarse from cold. 
“* Nose-high, ’’ he was called. ) 

«* She meant what she said, you just wait! Lady, 
let me have one puff of your butt. ”’ 

The young woman with the cigarette, standing by 
the mirror, turned quickly to him. 

* You smoke ? A child of your age! Horrible! ” 

She shook out her curls, indignantly. 

‘* Smoking kills my appetite. ” 

** T would not give it to you for anything. ’’ She 
hurried away. 

** Sow, ’’ Vanka hurled after her. The conversa- 
tion petered out. 

Two boys in long, torn shirts, without pants or shoes, 
had been sitting since morning in the far corner. One 
had a soldier’s hat, the other a cap. The little girl wore 
a Tartar’s tunic, her cross-eyes glittering. The two 
from Bashkir sat motionless and silent, with their feet 
turned under them. Kostia looked at them. 

‘* Mohammedans ! We ought to give them a pig’s ear.” 

Silence again. Hunger stirred. Soon it would be three 
o'clock. The clerks would leave and the institution would 
be quiet. And the six would themselves be out in the 
street again. To the station-house ? To the barracks ? To) 
the soldiers, who are the best natured ? Under church) 
porches ? Under fences, perhaps, they would look for 
night’s lodging. Perhaps they would eat, perhaps not 
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The noise of a woman, crying, came from the corridor 
: the left. A frightened three-year-old child, convul- 
sively catching hold of her skirt, followed her. In her 
arms was another baby. 

- « What am I to do, choke them, ” she sobbed, 
dully, waving her free hand. ‘* We have had nothing 
to eat for three days. They told us you would help us. 
ear comrades, you are here to help the poor! ”’ 

: am tall man with glasses and a worn face turned 
aside. 

** Listen. We can do nothing. Every day... 

‘‘ We are starving. Gentlemen! Comrades! ” 

She sobbed, again, clutching the older child with her 
shaking hand. 

“It was the same where I lived, ’’ Manka said. 
* Mother cried just like that. ” 

“ Sobbed, sobbed and died, and the rest are still 
suffering, ’’ said Kostka through his teeth. The little 
gu from Bashkir suddenly began to cry, loudly, retch- 
gly. 

_ The woman rushed out of the office. There was a 
Noise of people, commotion in the hallway. They sighed 
d waved their hands in pity. The janitress approached 
the woman, saying over and over again. 

** There are so many, children overrunning us like 
slouds. You are young, yet. Don’t howl so, for God's 
Sake... ”’ 

_ The phone crackled on the wall. The man with glasses 
took the receiver. 

«* Yes... What about the children ?... No more work... 
Until tomorrow... Yes, somehow. Let them spend the 
night somewhere... Tomorrow we shall see... No, 
othing today... Yes, yes, tomorrow... 

Then he said to the six, ‘ Get out, now, until to- 
morrow. ” 

Obediently, they stood up, and one after another, 
Iragged themselves to the door. They heard the janit- 
fess Say : 
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* Fifty-seven today, so far. Ar 
will be more. it eS ies i: 
The little girl from Bashkir quieted dowr 
occasionally on the way out. ar SOA 
The door shut with a bang behind them. 

They would come again, tomorrow. 
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Translated from the Russian, and adapt 
by Sorta HiMMeEL. | i 


FRAGMENT 


by LAURA RIDING 


- There is a woman in this city who loathes me. There 
are people everywhere who loathe me. I could name 
them ; if they were in a book I could turn to the exact 


page. People who loathe me do so for one of two rea- 
sons : because I have frightened them because I have 
loathed them (that is, made my death-face at them, 
which I shall not describe as it might in this way lose 
some of its virtue) or because they are interested in 
me and there seems no practical way (or excuse) for 
satisfying their interest. As to love, that is another 
matter — it has nothing to do with either interest 
or fear. Love is simply a matter of history, beginning 
like cancer from small incidents. There is nothing further 
to be said about it. 
a ut as to loathing: I feel an intense intimacy with 
hose who have this loathing interest in me. Further 
this, I know what they mean, I sympathise with 
n, a understand Cie There should be a name 
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and loathed ; it is of the closest and more full of passion 
than incest. q 
To continue about this woman. What is to her irri- 
tation is to me myself. She has therefore a very direct 
sense of me, as I have a very direct sense of her, from 
being a kind of focus of her nervous system. There 
is no sentiment, no irony between us, nothing but feel- — 
ing: it is an utterly serious relationship. 
For if one eat my meat, though it be known 
The meat was mine, the excrement is his own. t 
I forget in what sense these words were used by Donne, ; 
but they express very romantically how organic I feel 
this relationship to be. The tie between us is as pos- — 
itive as the tie between twins is negative. I think of | 
her often. She is a painter — not a very good painter. I — 
understand this too : it is difficult to explain, but quite — 
clear to myself that one of the reasons I am attached 
to her is that she is not a good painter. Also her 
clothes, which do not fit her well: this again makes 
me even more attached to her. If she knew this she 
would be exasperated against me all the more, and I 
should like it; not because I want to annoy her but 
because this would make our relationship still more 
intense. It would be terrible to me if we ever became ~ 
friends ; like a divorce. j 
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THEESSENTIALROAR 


by WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


It is the roar first brilliantly overdone THEN the 
plug in the pipe that carries them home with a ROAR 
and a cigarette and a belly full of sweet sugar and the 
roar of the film or to sit at the busy hour in the polished 
window of Union club at the northeast corner of fifty- 
first street across the street from St. Patrick’s (so to 
speak) neat grey catholic cathedral and feel the roar pleas- 
‘antly pricking the face but they’re all face as the Indian 
said to Ben Franklin who also knew French women like 
the New York Journal which knows that unless it roars 
it does not do the trick and that’s the trick that you have 
‘to have the money for like Weissmuller when he slaps 
the mater with his hands, quick, the way they talk and 
THAT's what makes them WIN, it just HAPPENS 
ut when a baby drops a ball of twine and it rolllllllls 
mwinding about their feet neatly semicolon placed in 
rows while the cigar train is sucked at by the throat of 
e tube and it rolls without WITHOUT any roar at all 
long among the feet everybody smiles because it DOES 
ae | ee 
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something to everybody it SURPRISES them all be- 
cause it SHOWS UP the roar and nice colored men smile 
and a nice fat man picks it up and a very nice lady smiles | 
like the translation of a norse saga that the sea has left 
when the plug slips through the pipe, the toss and danger — 
eo: of the cold sea is dead in English keeps them kidded so : 
‘S the emptiness of the continent has been filled, that’s the - 
a crowd at the door jamming and pushing both ways, 
YOUNG hit a ball with a stick stick to it roar out around | 
, the middle its the brush hedge on which the vine leans — 
hell with booze who can’t invent noise that carries a_ 
rock drill in its breeches WHOOP it up and we'll ride the | 
a bronk with the hands tied ka plunk ka plunk opens up 
aa the old clam under your ribs till the whiskey of it~ 
tickles the capillaries around the fissure of Sylvius and 4 
the milky way weigh spits out a drop or two of fire to 
you ? I’m just too lazy like when he got the capsicum 7 
am vaseline on the finger of his glove when he was making : 
a the regional examination and the result was SURPRIS- — 
. ING. 4 


RACE BETWEEN 
A SUBWAY LOCAL 
AND THE SUBWAY EXPRESS 


by MALCOLM COWLEY 


The doors rolled noisily shut, then, for a moment, 
the two trains stood side by side, motionless, like pan- 
hers gathered for a leap. It was a moment of depth and 
calm. The platform stood empty under the electric 
lights. A dozen flakes of snow, which had drifted in 
hrough the ventilator, hung briefly in the still air. ‘a 
From the men’s toilet a solitary traveler came rushing i 
vith long strides. He banged on a door, found a crack, 
lipped his hand into it, widened the opening, squeezed 
through. The guard cursed him indifferently. The late 
traveler, he wore a flat-brimmed Stetson shining with a 

ed snow, went stumbling down the aisle toward ‘a 
he front of the car. There was the rumble and squeak i 
Mf wheels. With majesty the Express rolled out of the 
ourteenth Street station, eight seconds ahead of our 


1 we recovered most of the lost advantage. The 
ss is a lumbering beast, slow to start, gathering 
speed through momentum only ; the Local is a 
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dog yapping at its heels, officious, running quickly, 
tiring quickly, less popular, vastly more sympathetic. 
The disease of paradox affects my friends. They know 
the folklore of the skyscraper, the romance of the gir- 
der, the ballad of the pneumatic riveter. They despise 
the crowd of those who despise the crowd. Each mor- 
ning they travel in the Local, staring through the win- 
dows to watch its almost hopeless race. 

The seconds passed. Our train was marching step by 
step with the Express, at a handicap of maybe half a 
dozen cars. From the front platform of the first Local 
car, where we were standing a few feet from the silent 
engineer, we could watch the seventh car of the Express : 
an ambulant domestic scene with Papa reading the 
morning Times, Alfred yawning, Joseph and Charles 
smiling toward Estelle, who was publicly cleaning her 
fingernails. They were long and pink; her mouth pucker- 
ed; her eyes were bright. I wanted to pinch her chem- 
ical cheeks, and made a forward movement, imagin- 
ing... an opened window, a prayer, my arms stretched 
out toward her, then torn from my shoulders by the 
iron posts, sole fixities in a moving world, past which 
we glided. 

In the morning, after black coffee, the time is favor- 
able for mathematics. I estimated the distance between 
the posts as 5 feet. Since the length of a New York city 
block is 260 feet, there must be 208 posts between 14th 
and 18th.streets. If we were traveling at the rate of 20 
miles an hour, we should pass — I stopped to estimate 
— about six posts every second. Distance and time are 
interchangeable. I tried to count the posts, but they had 
become a blur, a line of shadows marching to the rear, — 
while the hum of the wheels had climbed to a higher 
octave. 

Our sister car was moving beside us still, but we had 
gained three windows, four... And now the stranger, 
the man in the flat-brimmed Stetson, offers to bet one 
dollar against three that we beat the Express into the 
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Pennsylvania Station. Five dollars against ten (we have 
gained another window). Ten dollars against fifteen. 
It was a desperate wager, yet we couid all remember 
instances, perhaps one in a hundred, perhaps one in 
fifty, where the Express had been delayed by other 
trains ; where the Local, in spite of its handicap of three 
stations, had marched ahead into the Terminal. We 
hope for such a victory today. 

We gain another window. Behind us, in the car, a 
mild interest is creeping over the passengers. Two of 
them peer through the dirty panes. A thin man in 
black lays down his newspaper, folds his glasses and 
slips them into his vest ; he fumbles in his coat-pocket 
for another pair. A woman with a high forehead and 
crazy eyes writes UP DE VALERA! in the dust of the 
window ; then she stares at the Express. We are gain- 
ing continually. The car which carries Estelle is left 
behind ; we gain; and, window after window, we are 
given a panorama of the train. 

It is wrong to believe, as most of us do, that one sub- 
way car resembles another. Their personality, which 
is that of their passengers, changes from end to end of 
the train. Adventurous people, in general, seek a place 
at one of the extremes ; here also sit the calculating ; 
while those of little energy, of no imagination, are 
content to be crushed into the center cars, where they 
are embalmed upright in coffins of eternal glass. I have 
imagined subways filled with poison gases, and every 
creature dead on the trains ; yet, with a dead hand on 
the lever, they proceed in haste to reach no destina- 
tion. I have imagined cars in which sheep, monkeys, 
fish, were packed together. Watching the West Side 
subway, I have observed that business men and steno- 
-graphers crowd the front of the train, since their dest- 
‘ination is north of 42d Street; while the cars behind 
are filled with garment workers, pushing, stinking, ges- 
ticulating, reading the scandals of yesterday in the only 
Yiddish morning newspaper. We have left them far 
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behind, and now, in his dark alcove, we are wate } 
the engineer of the Express. i IRENE i Pi 

I must have been holding my breath; it escapes 
with a gasp ; my head is dancing with noise ; my hand 
trembles a little. Beyond the Express I can see another 
Express, another Local, racing like our two trains, but 7 
toward a different goal. q 

There is a moment in the race, in every true race, 
wher destinies are balanced, when the two contestants ¥ 
are side by side, a second, an instant only, when, through 
extremes of speed, everything grows still. Perhaps 7 
one hears the sound of church bells in. the valley. 

little smoke drifts in the air that precedes a storm. A | 
yellow light is seen — in the midst of the clouds; on © 
earth, all colors are preternaturally clear. The storm — 
breaks. The thin man in black changes his spectacles | 
again and returns to the morning World. A girl’s laugh- © 
ter sounds above the screech of the wheels. Suddenly I — 
discover that the Express is marching ahead. qi 

It gains, window by window ; it gains, and the pano- © 
rama of cars is again unrolled: the stenographers and — 
office executives, the nondescripts of the center cars, — 
the piled garment workers, the half-empty car where 
Kstelle has just finished the nails of her left hand. She © 
turns to the nails of her right, smiling secretly. The | 
man in the flat-brimmed Stetson bursts into tears. I 
lean against the door, tired as the calendar. With a 
shrug of its red tail-light, the Express bounds north- 
ward, to 72d and 96th, the Harlem River with its tugs | 
and barges, the heights beyond the river, scatter 
apartment houses, schoolboys skating in Van Cortland 
Park, and toward those final yards where Express and — 
Local are equally disassembled, their identities lost, 
their cars recoupled into other trains. 
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UNCLE JAMES’ WOMAN 


by VIRGIL GEDDES 
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Uncle James had been away for many days. He sud- 
denly appeared one noon-day in late September, driv- 
ing through the box-elder grove in a canopy-top buggy, ee 
a woman sitting beside him corseted in a short, black 
fur coat with a broad collar, an expansive hat, a bird 
cage in her lap and a fox terrier dog. 

The dog sat with his forefeet on the dashboard. Uncle 
James and the woman sat very erect, Uncle James driv- 
‘ing the horses with arms out straight, the buggy whip 
in one hand. He kept the horses at a steady trot while 
coming into the yard. . 
On stopping at the hitching-post, Uncle James gave P 
~ the horses an unnecessarily loud “ whoa! ”’ and imme- Be 
diately took on his loud voice and capable manners iy 
which he felt fitting and necessary for unusual events es 


- When they got out we discovered there was a hat 
box and a trunk and a peculiar, staring girl of about 
eight years in the rear seat of the carriole. She was 
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unexcited, suspicious over her journey’s end. Later 
she was found to be deaf in one ear and could hear very 
little in the other. It was supposed that she was the 
daughter of Uncle James’ woman. There was no resem- 
blance. 

From the kitchen window grandmother watched them 
get out of the buggy, then went into the sitting room to do 
the best she could toward receiving her son and his 
strange looking woman from Sioux City. 

The situation that evening at meal time was a little 
awkward for everyone except Uncle James. He relieved 
it by a constant talk concerning things of the farm in 
which previously he had shown no interest. In addition, 
my father came in late, after we were well passed the 
middle of the meal. 

At the table my grandmother had placed Uncle James, 
his wife and the daughter along one side and herself, 
father and me along the other. Uncle James’ wife sat 
in the middle on their side and the vacant place for 
father was directly opposite, between grandmother and 
me. My father, after being introduced, did not lift his 
face throughout the entire meal. 

She was a large woman, with heavy dark hair, which 
she wore bulged out in a roll in the front and in a huge 
coil in the back. Below her eyes there were dark pufis 
and her cheeks were a natural red. 

Gradually, as we grew more accustomed to the addi- 
tions to the family, my father, who unlike Uncle James 
was a silent and brooding sort of man, developed the 
habit of staring at her. Especially when we were all very 
hungry and had come to the table before the food was 
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sady would this invariably happen. Usually grand- 


jother would appear soon with the soup and everyone, 
f course, would feel better. Once, however, this failed 
to happen at the proper time. 

iy It was a chilly day during the first weeks of Novem- 
J er, We were all seated at the table, saying nothing, 
waiting for grandmother to bring in the meal. Father, 
as usual, sat staring, lazily and heavily, upon Uncle 
James’ wife. 

H She looked at her daughter and noticing that her dress 
had become unbuttoned in the back, fastened it. 

~ © You shouldn’t run around with your clothes fall- 
ing off, ’’ she said. , 

~ Uncle James made some remark about the chill in the 


‘the dining room stove. 

~ « Can’t make a fire without wood, ”’ he said and he 
went out of the room for a moment to get some fuel. 

_ My father paid no attention and continued to gaze 
‘across at Uncle James’ wife. 

- She grew nervous, and when a similar stare from her- 
self failed to divert his attention, she got up from the 
table and left the room in an hysterical mood. 

We never ate together again, and on the following day 
fter the daughter had asked her mother whom she liked 
the better, my father or Uncle James, they quickly made 
irrangements to move into a little shack on another 
yart of the farm. 
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by ELIN PELIN 


i. 


The village doctor, Uncle Goran, with the bottoms of 
his trouser legs rolled up to his knees and a bag hanging 
over his shoulder, plodded along in the river, in search of 
leeches. Stooped, he walked slowly, carefully turning up 
every stone which slumbered in the calm water and glane- 
ing at the gently carressed velvet sand along the edge, 
He was so absorbed in his work that he found not even 
a moment to stop and adjust his cap which was tipped 
to one side and which would have fallen but for the sup. 
port afforded by his ear. With his pipe clamped into” 
the corner of his mouth and his head bowed low, hi 
continued the search. The noon rays of the May sun f 
directly upon him and swarms of small glittering 
presagers of a dry summer, stuck to the sweat-dren 
shirt on his back. 

Thus he passed the glen, elbowing his way thro 
the overhanging willows, and came out into the b 
meadows where the river flowed steadily, spread 
and sunned itself between banks almost bare. The » 
meadows, overgrown with heavy grass, smiled ben 
the sun, while the crickets chirped in unison, so earn 
and triumphantly that Uncle Goran raised his hea 
look around. The river, caressed by the sun and gre 
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y the surrounding verdure, flowed on quietly, coaxing 
he golden sand along the banks and splashing lightly 
from time to time, as if it were sighing, while the grass 
and flowers bent toward its refreshing breath. 

Afar through the meadows, a young man walked 
musingly. At every pace he stopped and delved into the 
grass with his staff, looking for something. 

~ Uncle Goran held his moist palm above his eyebrows 
and looked steadily toward the young man. Then taking 
the pipe from his mouth he shouted, “ Rustem, hey 
Rustem ! ” 

The young man stopped, listened and turned back. 
Uncle Goran waved at him. Rustem started toward 
him with a smile, which seemed to have been left for- 
gotten there from some previous time, upon his face. 
He came near to Goran, stood on the bank, and leaned 
on his staff like a shepherd. On his thin, dark, hand- 
some, and very youthful Gypsy face the smile remain- 
d. Beneath his old and ragged cap, locks of heavy 
black hair curled around his ears. His torn, soiled shirt 
“was unbuttoned and under it showed a sinewy throat 
and a weak, bony chest. A tattered crimson sash gir- 
ded his tall, well-formed body. The bottoms of his 
patched. pants, faded with years, were unbuttoned to 
the knees and flapped over his bare ankles. He stood 
upon the bank, lightly as the wind, resembling an 
insect ready to hop playfully through the sedge. His 
eyes, black like ripe bramble-berries, seemed to look 
‘out from the depth of his brain, and in them burned 
some remote dream. 

_“ Why are you wandering through the meadows 
like that, Rustem ? You haven’t lost your pocketbook 
vith your money in it, have you? ” asked Uncle 
Goran. 

“ Eh ?... I just walk... what else is there to do ? ” 
replied Rustem, and began to pound at a little stone 
with his staff. 

Uncle Goran bent down again and started upstream. 
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* Are you finding any, ’’ asked Rustem and star- 
ted along the bank, keeping pace with the doctor. 

« Not as I used to, but since its for healing, there 
are a few to be found. ” 

«* And is it true, Uncle Goran, that the doctors don’t 
use leeches any more ? ” 

«* What do the doctors know ? ” said Uncle Goran 
abruptly, and lifting his head, added, *“* They know 
how to get money, that’s all. If you get sick they take 
you to the hospital, tap you on this side, sound you on 
the other. ’Stick out your tongue.’ ?Open your mouth.’ | 
‘Open your eyes.’ Cough.’ Breathe in.’ And when they 
fail to understand your trouble they give you five cents 
worth of poison and the next day they puff their cigar- | 
ettes, laugh, and rip open your body to find out what 
it was that ailed you. ” | 

Uncle Goran walked out of the river, wiped his hands_ 
on his trousers, filled his pipe, and waving his hands, 
continued excitedly : 

‘** Who do you think spread all these diseases which 
now infest the world ? The doctors brought them from 
Europe to experiment with. Once we had only measles, | 
small-pox and carbuncles. And those were rare, their 
cure simple. Now ? Intestinal disorders, all kinds of 
consumption, nerves, headaches, and I don’t know what 
other ailments. And they don’t know the cure for one 
of them. Nowadays there are as many different cures as 
there are doctors... ”’ 

_Uncle Goran pulled heavily on his pipe and, swinging 
his arms characteristically, started slowly toward the 
nearby willows. 

** Let’s rest a while.’ ” 

Rustem went with him. When they reached the shade, 
Uncle Goran removed the bag from his shoulder, sat 
comfortably on the grass, and took off his cap. His long, 
inflamed face was covered with sweat. The young Gypsy 


stood opposite him and watched how thirstily he smok- 
ed his pipe. 
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« Sit down, ” said Uncle Goran, who continued his 
indigant tirade against the doctors. The Gypsy stretched 
out on the grass and looked at the misty remoteness of 
the horizon. 

« Charlatans, and nothing else, ’’ resumed Uncle 
Goran. “ My nephew told me that when he was in the 
army he took badly sick one day. They rushed him into 
a hospital, gave him all kinds of liquids and powders 
and nearly poisoned the boy. Once they brought soup 
to him and when he began to sip it, he found in his spoon 
a human finger with a ring on it.. ” 

The Gypsy looked fixedly at Uncle Goran, frightened, 
but he said nothing. His eyes were focused somewhere 
in the meadows. There on the road leading to the vil- 
lage moved drifts and mounds of people. They emerged 
from the wheat fields and filled the open road. Distant 
sounds of bagpipes scarcely reached the river from the 
fields, then died out. 

« A wedding ? ’ asked Uncle Goran, looking inquir- 
ingly at the Gypsy. 

«No, an election, ” said Rustem. ‘* They are com- 
ing from Hollowville. ”’ 

“ Wolves devour their heads! ” said the doctor, 
spitting through his teeth. ‘ They rush to the elec- 
tions, fight, break their necks, raise scandals,... and 
what ? It’s getting worse every day instead of better... . 
The people... wolves eat their heads. Duped by all 
sorts of pantalooned demagogs, doctors and good-for- 
nothings, they think they are doing heaven knows 
what wonderful work. If you’re poor, my friend, it will 
go hard with you. They'll always fool you. You'll always 
be the tongs in someone’s hand. You have nothing to 
eat in your house, you wander wretchedly through the 
‘village for a bag of flour to feed your children, while he, 
‘the man with the pantaloons, says to you, "You think 
ou have nothing, but it’s not so. You have the greatest 
asset in the world.’ ’You’, says he, *have the right to 
vote.’ And the mountebank slips a ticket into your hand, 
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You scratch your head and drop the paper in th 
And here comes the robber to govern you. I keep awa 
from such things. It pollutes my soul to see such things. 
And I teach my children to keep away. It’s no use. Let 
the sheep choose their shepherd. If it’s not Wolf, it’s 
Bear. They are all cousins, the rascals. "Keep away, 
boys, ’ I tell my children. Keep away. Bark, growl like 
dogs, but don’t become sheep. Keep away from those 
shameful affairs !’ ”’ 

Uncle Goran shook his pipe into his palm, plucked a 
straw from the ground and began to clean the stem. 
Rustem sat motionless, unmoved by the doctor’s atti- 
tude. His eyes wandered in the distance and glared 
without vision. The sun burned and the river seemed 
to have stopped beneath the shade and did not move 
at all. 

“Ah... and you ? You have suffered too, ” sighed 
the doctor. The water bubbled drowsily around the 
roots of the willows and slumbered again. 

“ T ramble through the fields, ’’ said the Gypsy, 
after a long silence. ‘ I lie in the shade, look at the 
sky, and think, ‘Dear Lord, why don’t you give me some 
magic power... so that whatever I say may come true..:3 
I will turn the world into a garden. There will be no 
fools, no sickness, no poverty, no suffering.’ ” 

The Gypsy sighed. Then he turned toward the doctor 
and asked, timorously, “ Is it possible, Uncle Goran, — 
to find a sprig of horse-shoe vetch in this country ? ” 

The doctor looked at him without turning his head, 
and said, “* Yes, but it’s very difficult. ”’ Ae 

“Ah, ” said the Gypsy. “ If I only could. * He 
was stirred by a vague satisfaction. 1k 

** That’s a rare plant, Rustem... rare. ”’ mee 

“ I've spent two summers looking for it, and I wil 
search for two more, but I’ll find it. ’”’ The Gypsy bur 
ned like a candle with dark uncertain hopes. ris 

Both of them were silent. In an instant eve 
became quiet, as if the air were flooded with li. 


ees 


ree times on the bark of an old willow and crouched 
ninously against the tree. 

_* Anyone who has that can have whatever he wants, 
a horse... can lower the stars, find hidden treasures, get 
whichever girl his heart desires. ”’ 

“ Hm, ”’ grinned the doctor. ‘* Akima has driven 
you crazy, my boy... Don’t show any weakness toward 
women... All the horse-shoe vetch in the world won't 
help... You will grope through the fields like a shadow 
and your heart will melt with pain and suffering. ” 

_ The Gypsy blushed bashfully and his eyes were mois- 
tened by a memory of his love. 

- * Akima doesn’t want me any more, Uncle Goran. 
«« If she won’t marry you, kidnap her. ” 

- « T did that once, Uncle Goran, but she wept and 
begged, and I let her go... I was so touched... ” 

' “ You are weak, my son. ” 

' « Just last year she said to me, ’Rustem, I’ve waited 
for you so many years I can’t go to younow. Iam lock- 
ing my heart. Only with horseshoe-vetch can you 
unlock it.’ Since then, wherever I go, I look for it. I’ve 
earched each blade of grass in the fields. I can’t eat 
or drink, just wander around, ” 

' * Keep on looking. Perhaps you'll have luck some 
'day. ”’ said the doctor, sunk in thought. ‘* How could 
we live if it were not for our illusions ? ” 

_ He opened his tobacco pouch, shook his pipe and 
began to stuff it with fresh tobacco. “ Rustem, have 
rou ever seen a white cuckoo ? ”’ he asked signific- 
‘antly, nodding his head and smoking his pipe. 

-* No, I never have. ” 

_ “« Ah, neither have I. ” 

- Do you think there are any ? ”’ 

~« Once my father went to look for her way down to 
Tuzluke. Some one had seen her there. ” 

What do you want with that bird ? All summer 
ong, cuckoo... cuckoo... In the winter, its kingdom over 
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“My boy, you don’t know anything. Since olden 
times, a church treasure, three hundred leather sacks 
full of gold, has been hidden in a rocky cave. Wher 
they hid it, they dug five hundred steps in the rocks te 
the entrance of the cave, then knocked them off, one 
by one. 

«© The door of the cave is guarded by an adder. Who- 
ever looks at it dies of fear. But the adder is not alive. 
It is made of wax, three hundred pounds of it. His 
scales are gold coins and his eyes are precious stones... 
In this cave lives a cuckoo, blessed by God with immor- 
tality. This white cuckoo was at one time the daughter 
of a king. She fell in love with a common soldier, a 
guard in the royal palace. Her father, the king, grew 
angry and threw the soldier into a burning oven. The 
love-sick daughter leaped into the oven, also, and bur-| 
ned with her lover. God changed her soul into a white 
cuckoo. ”’ 

** Tell me more, Uncle Goran. 

The doctor stretched his stiffened legs and rose. 

“* Tf you see that cuckoo, ”’ he said, “* and fall on 
your knees and call out three times, Sister White Cuckoo, 
he still loves you,’ she will take you to the cave and give 
you the hidden treasure. ’ 

The doctor stepped into the river again, bent down 
and began to look around in the sand. 

‘“* If I had a sprig of horseshoe vetch, perhaps I could 
find the cuckoo, “ said Rustem. He rose, looked at the 
sun, then started through the meadows and began to 
delve in the grass with his staff. 

The quiet day held its breath to hear the dreamy song 
of the river, its fragmentary, deep sighs, and its moan- 
ings. A wood-pecker pecked impatiently several times 
on the rough bark of an old willow and listened, too. 
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Translated from the Bulgarian, and adapted, 
by StOYAN CHRISTOWE. 
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MAZEL-TOF “ 


by I. M. VEISSENBERG 


The small town is roaring, for the rabbi is sinking 

rapidly. And from the first it is evident that the doors of 
heaven are closing. 
_ Heartrending cries, mingled, are carried by the air. 
In the doorways of stores, saleswomen with pale faces 
stand weeping, and turn quiet and intense glances to 
the end of the street, over there. Chave Gittel, who sells 
ots and pans, runs excitedly along, her face flushed. 
he meets another woman, says something avidly, 
aves her hands. 

And Hirshl, the teacher, hurries, with his thin stringy 
neck pulled out, hands in his back pocket, sharp elbows 
ticking out like the wings of a goose about to fly. A 
mall schoolboy, with tiny feet and red flaming cheeks, 
runs after him. 

“‘ To the bes-hamidrach! To the bes-hamidrach ! ” 
The bes-hamidrach is overcrowded. Teachers and 
upils from all the schools have been poured together 
into one mass. 

A Jew with a red sash tied around him stands before 
he shrine with outstretched hands, praying. In a whin- 
ing voice he says the Tfila Lemosha, line after line, and 
he crowd repeats it so heartily and with such sorrow 


(1) Good luck ! 
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and disturbance that the children stand with opel 
mouths and staring eyes... There near the wall, a mai 
hides his face in the psalm book with a bitter sigh, raises 
his eves to the ceiling, closes them again, and remains 
so, motionless and with his neck outstretched, like 
Isaac before the offering. They all are praying, repeat= 
ing prayers, and the rabbi’s name has been applied in 
prayers over and over again, his initials beginning them 
sentences. The crowd prays, on and on. | 
; | 
* OR a 


In the rabbi’s yard they trample one another. Plainy 
people, cobblers, tailors, — stand with fixed gaze. Young 
chasidim walk around in circles, their dangling sashes 
tripping their feet, scarcely speaking to one another, 
The teachers and pupils return from the bes-hami- 
drach. The teachers stand in a separate group, looking 
at each other, chatting quietly among themselves, 
School children, playful, simple youngsters, climb the 
fence around the rabbi’s garden. They crawl over the 
ice-house roof and stretch out lengthwise and crosswise 
upon it. All their faces are turned toward the rabbi’s 
windows. The sexton and members of the household rum 
in and out, confused. Young men get under their feet, 
When one of them is asked what is new, he extends hi 
hands, sighs and hurries away. Under the piazza roof, 
a large crowd of women stand, pushed into the corner 
making faces and holding their aprons ready to cry. — 
__ Suddenly from the house comes a hustle and bustle 
The crowd moves. The doctor tells them to pray U 
the Lord ! Someone shouts from the window. The crow 
remains stupified, and the women get loose, cutting 
through the men who give way for them, The wome 
run with a yell into the street. There more women joi 
them. On the way to the market place, the women al 
divided into two groups, one running to the synag 
the other to the cemetery. . 
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In the marketplace the men turn around like lost 
silent sheep until a worse bulletin is brought. The crowd 
remains frozen and trembling lips whisper : 


Blessed Be Thy judgement ! 
Blessed Be Thy judgement ! 


** 
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Now the crowd is left with nothing, without hope, 
without consolation. Just one, — to express sorrow 
for the rabbi’s wife and orphans, and to count them. 
The gathering moved to one side, abandoned itself to 
God’s leading and to his judgement they took for love. 

The sexton is already running to the post office with 
long written telegrams. The windows of the room in 
which the rabbi was lying flame up reddishly and a 
thin cold rain drops from the leaden sky, drops upon the 
body as the parts of the body curl up and shrink. Wo- 
men put up their collars and huddle their heads into 
their shoulders. Teachers huddle into the large red 
shawls around their necks, and their faces grow darker, 
bluer and more sunken. Lips and eyes tremble. 

Then at night chasidim begin to drive in from the 
surrounding small towns and toward morning there is a 
commotion, the streets get no rest from cabs and car- 
riages. At dinner time all the stores are closed and the 
whole crowd gathers in the rabbi’s yard. 

A cry is heard at the door. Open! Open! The coffin 
appears and the whole crowd moves. 

_ They go into the bes-hamidrach to pray for the dead. 
It becomes crowded. No room for a pin. They stand, 
heads over heads. Men and women together, and over 
the tables and altar, everywhere, it is full and black. 
The burning light of the hanging chandeliers throws out 
heat. All the faces grow red, are covered with sweat, 
and the air is suffocating, hot and muggy. The coffin 
s put before the shrine, and the chasidim catch one 
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another by the shoulders, their eyes reaching out of their 
heads. They hang in the air, one on top of the other, 
scrambled together. Then it is quiet, and everybody’s 
eyes are concentrated on the center. Soon a thin small 
voice is heard, ‘“* Too great a penance you take, Lord, 
for our sins |! You tore away our king of the torah and, 
more than that,: you took away the tongs without 
which we can do nothing... ” 

And again it becomes quiet amid the women and 
girls, with kerchiefs on their heads covering half their 
eyes. 

The coffin, is moved and the crowd begins to pack 
through the doors and the windows pushed open. 

The street is already blocked. A chain of chasidim 
occupies one side and the crowd accompanying the coffin 
stretches like a long belt with thousands of faces. All 
the way, prayers are said, and the son and heir follows: 
at the head, resting his forehead on the coffin, his face 
hidden. 

In the cemetery, among the trees, the grave is already 
prepared and the final coffin is ready. During the burial 
they put the rabbi into the open grave and salute him 
with a mazel-tof and the whole crowd turns toward the 
son. * Mazel-tof, rabbi ! Mazel-tof ! ”’ 
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The grave is covered. The new rabbi says a prayer fol 
the dead. 

And a consolation, a new hope begins to blossom: 
Faces lighten again and in the eyes a new light begins 
to dawn. Everyone gathers around the rabbi, to sec 
how godliness has reposed upon his pale face. 

In the cemetery it is quiet. The trees shake softly 
as if in prayer. 

Translated from the Yiddish, and adapted 
by Sorta HIMMEL. i, 
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HYMN TO LIBERTY ™ 


by PHILIPPE SOUPAULT 


_ At the age of eight I was sent to a school run by priests. 
I worked absent-mindedly at my studies and have re- 
tained a memory of this school which is morose, disa- 
greeable and dust-covered. For it was a kind of huge 
barracks where the dust from the surrounding streets 
sought refuge. A long court-yard planted with broom- 
icks was given over during recess to authorized games. 
en I think of prison-yards it is always that one I see. 
e school-rooms which were even gloomier, were pain- 
da light brown with black tables and dirty windows. 
fe were taught catholicism, not severely, but also 
not brilliantly. I don’t remember having passed through 
a phase of mysticism. The sessions in the school chapel 
and those at church seemed equally long and monoto- 
nous to me. For eight years I remained shut in, watched 
over from seven in the morning till seven at night. The 
nly means of escape was to think of something else : 
ind that I certainly did. I read with keen interest the 
rious Selected Pieces, histories of literature, certain 
erlinear translations and a little later the Lundis of 
ainte-Beuve. But I had little taste for Jatin version 
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and a holy horror of latin themes and versification. 
Greek I found more amusing. Thus, from the age of 
eight till fourteen my life was one of exemplary mono- — 
tony. Above all I was exceedingly bored. During the 
classes at the Condorcet grammar school where the — 
priests used to accompany us, I sought primarily, to — 
make the time, which passed so slowly, go more quickly. ~ 
With one of my schoolmates, Robert Bourget, great-— 
erandson of Buloz and grandson of Edouard Pailleron, ~ 
I looked about for some sort of diversion. We carved the © 
table with our knives, played ball, or talked of one thing © 
and another. We ate cakes and candies, and read Nick 
Carter... It was for these latter diversions especially — 
that we were punished. Most of the time we didn’t care. 
Soupault, you’re not listening. 

— Soupault, answer. . 

One of my professors, very solemn, weary of repeat 
ing: you’re not listening, and observing bitterly that I 
had understood nothing of the aorist tense, declared 
bitterly : ‘* Soupault, I will destroy your future like a 
straw, ’’ and suiting the gesture to the word he broke © 
a piece of chalk which was supposed to symbolize my 
destiny. Nothing did any good. I was just as absent-~ 
minded, ferociously absent-minded, as ever. 

— Two hours after school ! 

— You'll be kept in Sunday. 

The thing we cared most about was being able to get ~ 
away from the school. My recollection of our conversa~ | 
tion is rather vague, but I remember a little better the 
teasing and derision addressed especially to the good © 
pupils or those who memorized French verse. q 

_In the school yard I caught a glimpse from time to 
time of my brothers who were more intimate with eac 
other than with me. At nights I went home to my mo- 
me and sister. But of course I had to * go to bed 
early ’’. 4 

Short as they were, I didn’t know how to kill th 
evenings. I wandered around the apartment, disgus 
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with everything, and thinking bitterly that tomorrow 
would be like all the other days. 
This youth of mine seems to me to have been,above all, 

a series of little disappointments, a daily boredom ; 
going to school and wanting perpetually to leave it in 
order to go and sleep, so as to come back the next day 
to that “ hole ”’. It was a vicious circle. I am sure that 
this great and imperious need of liberty, this horror of 
physical and moral restraint, this desire always to es- 
cape all suggestions, all thoughts, date from this period. 

Two days out of the week I was free, Thursday and 
Sunday. But I was sick of it all, and enjoyed things 
only mildly. I was unaccustomed both to liberty and 
its uses. I didn’t know exactly what to do with myself. 
Sometimes I was taken for a walk in the Bois de Boulo- 
gne. This was the height of boredom. When it rained 1 
was taken to a museum. 

It was nevertheless on these holidays that I acquired 
a taste for reading. Not knowing what to do, and tiring 
easily of playthings, I fell on all printed matter. I read 
anything at all: My Diary, the Bible, the Adventures of 
Captain Corcoran, Anderson’s Fairy Tales as well as 
Tales from Maupassant, Guizot's History of England, the 
works of Lendétre... Every holiday I read three or four 
books with bated breath. When I had no books left, I 
started again those I had forgotten. It really became a 
vice. I remember my mother used to say ; “ If you want 
to keep him quiet, you only have to give him a book. ” 
-- The summer vacations were amusing, but I was really 
ae worn out. I think, too, that I must have been a 
child with rather frail health and a particularly inatten- 
tive mind. My recollections are still vague, probably 
ecause, above everything, I accepted what was done 
o me without much resistance, and at the same time 
escaped all restraint, paid attention to nothing. It is 
atural that I should have retained so little. { have 
own up. 
’ Twas alive ; that was already a lot. During this period I 
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acquired only one thing: a violent taste for liberty. 
But this taste which took eight years to get a hold on 
me, has developed to such an extent that now it is 
probably the most violent thing about me. Liberty 
of movement and of thought which could easily go as far 
as tyranny and even destruction. It is quite in earnest 
and with all the seriousness of which I am capable, that 
I write to-day this hymn to Liberty. 


* 
* * 


Longed-for Liberty, Liberty who are the source of 
my malady who torture and kill me like thirst, I wish 
that at least once in my life I might behold your face. 
Just once and then I should be happy. 

Each time that I sense your presence and something 
tells me simply : ‘* She is here, ’’ I know that my heart 
at once beats faster and that my legs suffer from a desire 
to run. A strange odor pervades the air, a purer sound, a 
calmer voice and a light more wonderful than joy itself. 
It is enough for me to know that your life is near mine, o 
Liberty, for me to be bigger, stronger, more decided. 

You are really mine, and I am really your slave, only 
when your presence weighs me down, when I utter the ~ 
death-rattle of anguish. Iam a stricken being, I press my 
elbows close against my trembling body, I clench my 
fists, my back is bowed. You are not there. 

Liberty, when everything sleeps and night, like the 
oldest of goddesses, turns her head away, when the moon — 
gives forth its little owl-like cry, then I know that you 
are coming nearer in your silken gown, in your gown 
which is more beautiful than nudity, and I wait. My 
lips, my ears, my fingers become redder than a spider 
in the wall and my heart is a little bull in my breast. Al- — 
ready I have seen the new year come in thirty times, I _ 
see already that the sun is the most faithful of lovers, a 
already I forget that I was born and that I must die, i 
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but Liberty, I am poorer than ever, more sincere than 
ever because you did not rape me, o Liberty. 

I see far away, in a mountain village, linen drying 
in a field where the sun is happily browsing ; but nearby, 
along the road, men with bent backs are coming to 
swallow their evening meal and sleep unprotestingly. 
They have forgotten that the sky was like a great open 
hand, that the road which they wear away each day a 
little more, leads to a rapid stream or to that sea which 
is blue as magnetic steel. They have forgotten that their 
sex organs might have some use and that their feet have 
a shut-in odor, they have forgotten everything ex- 
cept eating and drinking, but they must be punished, 
Liberty, they must be punished because they know only 
possession. 

A man with a nose like a dust-box and a mouth like an 
old shed to keep teeth in, leans over the earth, and would 
like to eat a piece of it spread on a loaf of bread which 
he has carefully put aside. There’s one who loves 
the earth, that earth that is his, with its peculiar 
excremental taste, and he wants to keep it for his 
own. If need be, would he not go so far as to have 
himself buried there, in order better to watch over it ? 
Near him, o Liberty, is a dog jumping about and not 
giving a damn about anybody, having great fun as 
he daintily wets the flowers. Liberty, with the head 
of a star, do not forget this man who licks the earth as 
though it were a piece of sugar. I know very well that 
I am not the only one who calls you and would like to 
follow you, that others too are your friends, but I am 
the most cowardly and stupid of them all. You must 
signal to me then the first, because I am the slowest an 
the heaviest and really cannot live longer without you, 
because I am going to pass out with thirst and because 
the ink which I have taken to drinking is really no lon- 
ger enough to quench this burning. I know well, beloved 
Liberty, that it would be enough for me to see one sign, 
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one signal and with a bound I should stand ready. I am — 4 
thinking of you, Liberty. 

There are some who laugh and mock and others who 
shrug their shoulders and thrust out their dung-yellow 
lips. I know that all they have to do is to shut their traps 
up good and tight and watch what is going to happen. 
There are also those who know, those who are smart 
and make learned calculations with figures and statistics 
but they are even duller than the others. Those are the 
ones who are called men with a future. Liberty, I am 
nothing but a lad of Liberty and I forget all the rest 
without much effort, because I have a thirst, a wolf-like 
thirst which is sometimes a thirst for fresh blood, for 
your blood, Liberty. I have been told that there are 
those who will go any lengths to bar your path and do 
away with the ones who want to follow your foot-steps. 
The shaggy-headed idiots have not yet looked at them- 
selves. Is it possible, Liberty, that they don’t know 
that this death, which they brandish as such a bug- 
bear is one of our friends and your sister, and that we 
will grow to love her if you tell us to do so : that we love » 
you better because we still have faith in you, but that 
death does not frighten us, and in order to follow you, 
we will not hesitate to take a road that leads rapidly to 
her. Then Liberty, just one sign, a grand sign, like dawn 
or a gush of blood. 


Translated from the French 
by Marta McDonaLp JOLas. 
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FLIGHT INTO GEOGRAPHY 
A SCENARIO 


by EUGENE JOLAS 


SCENE 1. 


& ~ Harbor. “November fog bears paroxysm of thoughts. 
Emigrant youth and Father stand on pier near trans- 
{ at ae boat. 


‘d Yourn : Song will come into me. 
Farner: Life flows to billows. 
-Youtu : Chant of my muscles ! 

| Bie : Sunken lyric of my alas ! 
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Yournu: Savagery burns sadness. 
FaTHER : Grind feet into earth. 

YoutH : Revolt will blossom on my road. 
FATHER: We stand in eternal contours. 
Youtu : Doubts fall from me like words. 
FATHER : The sun never waits. 

Youtu : Darkness may come, but I smile. 
FATHER: Flesh snares the blind. 
Youru: I dream of giant cities. 
FaTHerR : Your mother weeps at home. 
Youtu: My blood waits for gongs and hymns of a | 
divine one against steel. ; 


SCENE 2. 


On deck. Coast of Europe sinks into an abstraction. 


{ 
F 
Passengers cluster ina panic. Boat plunges through dark- qi 
ening waves. ,. 
he 
i 


Original sin. Fatigue. Philosophy brings wisdom. Elec- 
tric moons. Nostalgia cries requiem over boyhood. Orang 
Outang. Hate brews Saturn. Bleed into problems. Body 
cries towards relief. Explosion of lyrics. Hieroglyphics 


emerge. Autumn leaves flamed to death. Smell of brine 
in my nostrils. Nomad ! p 


I shall find moon-drunken dialogues in morning hours. 
There will be white pilgrimages across steaming hills. 


a Strate 


. 
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I will be a vagabond, a missionary, a farmer, a sing- 


song, a man of gold. My unrest will whip me to visions of 
cast-iron beams at sundown. The last reliquy is hidden 
in a ballad. O infinity of waters, my chronicles of mon- 
strous expectations ! 


Storm... Storm ! 


SCENE 3. 


He meets another passenger on deck. The stranger 
is an elderly man who returns to America after a visit 
to his home town he had left twenty years before. 


Youtu: The ship sleeps. 
STRANGER: Going to New York ? 
Youtru: Adventure burns. 
STRANGER : The Devil ! 

Youtu: Tell me of Newland. 
STRANGER: The asphalt is hard. 
Youtu : Wonders bloom everywhere. 
STRANGER: Ho! Ho! Ho! 


SCENE 4. 


Youth with girl passenger wanders down the deck. 
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She is a peasant and wears a colored scarf around bl 
hair. Gulls flop in the wind, and dusk melts against t 
boat. 


Youtu: Goddess ! 

Gint Aey, 

YoutH: Gnarled hands. 4 
Girt: Poor folk. 

Youtu: Elegy of earth. 

GirL: Hunger. 

Youtu: And now ? 

Girt: Work of hands. 

Youtu: Riddles of Newland. 
Girt: Alone in world. 

Youtu: Pilgrim to dance. 
Girt: Gleam of cities. 

Yourn: Drug memories. 

GirL: Far loved ones. 

YoutH: Dreamers all. 
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SCENE 5. 


Boat steams up the bay into the Hudson. White loom 
forest of skyscrapers. Pulses whir and eyes stare fever- 


ishly, as immigrants stand on deck in a paralysis of 
wonder. te 
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beautiful, stone-steel, electric cosmos whirling towards 
me. I hunger for the metallic blue flower blossoming 
on your asphalt. 

Your sky is an azure maddening with purity. Back of 
this wall your millions dance in the fire of their drunken- 
ness. Far away I leave the quietism of the old world, its 
chaos, its darkness. 


SCENE 6. 


He dreams: Giants march, heavy-footed, through 
the canyons of the city. Their voices shrill like machines. 
A gigantic girl, dressed pneumatically, picks him up, 
places him in her apron, and carries him off to her 
concrete cliffs. 

He awakes, shrieking, in his hotel room, where rats 
scuttle about his bed. 


SCENE 7. 


Catacombs of the city. Nineveh trembles with tom- 
tom of rivets. Dynamoes whir against time... perpetuum 
‘mobile of hungers. Space passes into monologues. 


' His diary: Unrest. Evening. Electric ads. Torches. 
On roof of apartment house. Wishes fade in air, Marion- 
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3 et ettes stalk below. Postulant before enigma of city. | 
: Plunge into the rotation of wheels! Go, fear, lacerate 
~d yourself in liberty of hammers ! Blaze, heart, from out — 
o of agony into song ! Walk into the liturgy of the moment © 


ae and drink in the music of iron hours ! 


= SCENE 8. 

3 | 
if f Elevated noise is like hand of surgeon disintegrating 
ad nerves. Movement in panic. Winter wind freezes bones. | 
f He works with other immigrants in warehouse. 


Youtu: Ache of muscles. 
COMPANION: Money talks. 
Youtu: Sonatas of steel. 
CoMPANION: Get rich. 

; Youtu: Lies. Lies. 

* Companion : There are whorehouses. 
“ Youru: Fugitive from revolution. 
CoMPANION : Hey there ! Work ! 


SCENE 9. 


Crowd. Houses lean against moving mass. ye hun 
through streets and over bridges. 
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Loneliness cries lamento. Blossoms of girls. Syllables 
are shattered. There is a scream of rememberings. Every- 
where seeking after electric stars, mechanical hours, 
convulsive motions. Where is the static point in the 
luminous flux ? 


| Metallic flamingoes flutter into evening sky. 


ScENE 10. 


Basement. Shelter from day amid vermin and rats. 
He lies ill. Lone new friend arrives. Spring night blooms 
outside into barbaric delirium. 


Frienp : Better this than work. 
Yours : These silences are hunger. 
Frienp : Lost job again. 
Yournu: Miracles are gone. 
FRIEND : Nothing in sight. 
Yourn: Primula Veris at home. 
*RIEND : Was doctor here ? 
Youtu: I have resignation. 
FRIEND : God is unjust. 

outH: Light. Darkness. 
END: Death helps. 

UTH : I want life. 
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ScENE 11. 


He is in his room reading newspapers for job. Landlad, 
enters. ‘ 


ond Sue: You'll have to go. 

He: I have nothing. ° 

ts Sue: Someone wants your room. 
He: One more night ? 

SHE : I need the money. 

Hee Pity! 


+4 


She puts his suitcase in front of door. Palely he goes 


ScENE 12. 


of white thoughts wait. I am vainly expectant, 
Rlains of stone during the day. 


rang ger Phecy eye 


an 


STRANGER : What are you waiting for ? 

~Yourn: Infinity. 

STRANGER : ‘You seek vain things. 
-Youtu: Forgetting. 

eileen Is a God in you ? 

-Youtu : Demons. 

| STRANGER : The winds of the hills sweep clean. 
Youtu : Brothels. 

STRANGER : Listen to the Lamb ! 

Youtu : I spit. 

STRANGER : Prayers heal. 
_ Your: Sleep. 
_ STRANGER ; Do not desire. 

—YoutH: Only life. 
STRANGER: Are you hungry ? 

- Yourn: For barbarian words. 
STRANGER : Songs wait like sacraments. 
-Yourn: And spring. 

_ STRANGER : New light is near. 

Youtn: Crumbs of bread ! 


ScENE 13. 


, he watches steam- 
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The fables died in Gomorrha. O ritournelle of gables ! 
Crooked streets orphic with dreams ! Sacramental silence — 
calls against blaspheming dusks, and the prairie of the 
mind lingers in a ruined spring. I dreamed a cemetery — 
far away. The wind whipped the evergreen, and I awoke ~ 
in tears. The gulls cry their jubilee, and the tugs ride q 
to adventures. Memory bleeds my heart into the humi- 
lity of a sunken star. The fairy tales have lied. 


ScENE 14. 


He walks through the streets, exile and pariah, wait-— 
ing for franciscan words. To go — always to go! 
Beyond the roofs of the towering houses to the absolute, — 
to the renunciation of the disinherited ! a 


Then he finds work again, and his hands are mangled 
in monotones of wheels. 4 


SCENE 15. 


Afternoon. Girls walk past him, crying towards him 
their anonymous desires. “ig 
Kolibri and wild plums. Storm in his heart. Smell 
of earth again, and silent nights. E 
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Rape te Wass: eae us : 
- Plunging into the cataract of noises, I am a chil 
-stammering, a dissolving substantiality. When the 
prairie stands pregnant, and the churches thunder wings, 
my shoulders heave into a waiting. My eyes hungergnaw 
wishes —- mouths distorted with lust. The silhouette 
‘of my hope darkles like a bat. This seeking brews in 
every nerve, and I cry for a word pouring from drunken 


lips. 
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ScENE 16. 


I! 


} O stoic transformations! O wonderbird, loneliness 
for glamour and ecstasy ! 

He spits against the stars. 
. He stands alone, everywhere his home and nowhere, 
bitterness of the world in his heart. 
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Surrealiste. 
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MALCOLM COWLEY 


THE CHESTNUT TREES ARE DEAD 


We will make our way out of the city : Come ! 
It is too late now. 


I know a place where blue grass, orchard grass 
red clover, timothy and white clover 

are tangled in an orchard, and juneberries 
ripen and fall at the deep edge of the woods. 


Crowds, turbines, unremembered time 
it is too late now. 


Since unremembered time the ferns have grown 
knee-deep, and moss under the chestnut trees 
hiding the footprints of small deer. We ran 

do you remember, trampling ferns to reach 

a spring that issued from the chestnut roots 

in a bright stream (we traced it through the laurel 
crossing burned ground where briars held us back 
with their skinny hands, then crashing down a hill 
headlong to find...) 


It is too late now, too late 

we have lived a great while here and no moons rise 
the juneberries will be rotted on the branches 

the chestnut trees are dead. 
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THE HILL ABOVE THE MINE ~ 4 


a % 
ra Nobody comes to the graveyard on the hill ; 
: there on the blackened slope above the mine ; 
where coke-oven fumes drift heavily by day { 


and creeping fires at night, nobody stirs . 
beneath the crumbling wall where headstones loom 
among the blackberry vines, nobody walks 


Se ee ee ee 


in the blue starlight under cedar branches 

twisted and black against the moon, nor speaks 
except the unquiet company of the dead 4 
and one who calls the roll 4 
— Ezekiel Cowley? 
Dead. % 
— Laban and Uriah Evans ? y 
f Dead. Sea 
— Jasper Dearmitt, your three wives, your thirty * 


children, of whom four bastards ? : 
Dead, all dead. 

Simon Elliot ? Sergeant William George ? Oa 

Judge Edward and Sara May McPherson? ~ a 


Dead — ae a 
ie A 
aiid 


sleeping under the briars in the starlight 
above the unpainted cabins and the mine. 


What have you seen, O dead ? 
SO ae 


oY 


‘ — We saw our woods 
u Pohered, flames curling in the maple tops 

fhite ashes drifting, a railroad in the valley 

ridging the creek, and mines under the hill. 

le saw our farms lie fallow and houses grow 

summer in the flowerless meadows. Rats 

winter gnawed the last husks in the barn. 

n spring the waters rose, crept through the fields 

nd stripped them bare of soil, while on the hill 

ve waited and stood firm. 


Wait on, O dead ! 

he water still shall rise, the hills fold in 

e tombs open to heaven, and you shall ride 

4 ward on a rain wind, spurring the thunder 

our white bones drifting like herons across the moon, 
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y GRAVE SONG 


What will it be now I am dead 

And over my folded feet are set 

Candles dripped of a hundred dreams ~ 
And stars canticling 


What will it be of my fingers cool 
: Where torn threads of a scarf unwoven 
a? Of ultimate suns are twisted back 

* To death visiting 


With almond hands the mourners post 
And under their feet there are saints to weep 
Hung from high is the scarlet Host 

And gleams to life 


Down go I in the crumbling dirt 

Roots for her that had crushed the blossoms © 

And shroud of the sea for the ghost’s desert 
And moons spiralling ; 
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love of the silent twilight 
the benediction 
that is in your hands 


moving waters of tenderness 
on the burning glitter of my madness 
. quiet hands 
a isylum for my bewilderment 
when phantoms of other worlds seek after me 


peace to my spent spirit — 


come to me when the day is sleeping na 
still my. conflict with your aloofness 
. and I shall be a burst of star-dust 
to rend the weary curtain 
of your monotony . 
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PILGRIMAGE 
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Said the wind — Go! Your nights are grey with spi 
ders, and the Passionale of your mornings shakes yot 
r into a withering spring. The rooms, where faith exploded, 
became infested with owls. O ironic cobwebs of Indian 
F summer; Winter waits with darkly revolting drums 
Race with your tired dreams into a landscape, wher 
| you seek a new moon ever the fir-trees of the hills. Th 
be tom-tom will die in convulsions, when the stained-glas: 
windows gaze indolently into the coming snow, and th 
" tombs kneel before the evergreen, and the women hidé 
: their golden thighs. Go to the roots of the ravine am 
: taste the acid nostalgia of your mind. The world stand 
a : in white silences, doomed orchestra begging for child 
Bae hood. 
¥ II. " 5 
I walk into the Evoe of the hills. The frontier sink 
against me with reflexes, fairy tales, hallucinatiol 


Me oY Were 
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an evangel lingers, haggard, over a gentle sonata. Then 
walking through forests into which the village bells 
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forgetting of racks. Wine glows in parish-houses, where 


send their sinister oracles. Deer weep before the stalker, 
whose visions cry into pines, into agony, into blood. 
O hunting horn of sorrows ; The last song has died in a 


cataclysm, and my hopes cling to springs that trickle 


into the valley. The wind goes with me to ploughed 
fields, where the soviet of the crows plans the destruc- 
tion of man. O pale sun beyond the snow hungry 
hills — I fall into the monotone of a folk-song. 


III. 


The beloved woman rode in an occult car. When the 
child died in the catastrophy, I smiled and talked with 
the possessed. Revolt swirls against the border, plain of 
aching nerves. I live in an asylum, where the centaurs 
show their haloes, and doom waits on a ruined statue. 
I go, ceaseless wanderer, to the silence that has lingered 
a long time in the yellow leaves of my forest. The slaves 
stumble through arcades of stalactites. Machines ride 
fantasias in the pride of their pistons, and the cata- 
racts stop the armistice. O anguish of huge wings over 
soot! Death has lost the prophetic word, and the corpse 
of the nightingale moulders in the meadow-grass. 


IV. 


The alcohol of hatred fumes in the brains. Farewell 
comradeship, laughter, song in circles ! The poison brews 
in the kettle. Eyes stare behind curtains, and pale is 
the face of the spy. Fever gnaws those I love, and the 
gipsy stirs the sadistic potion. A shriek whimpers into 


ae night, when the knife slashes the throat of the girl 
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and the young men move in epilepsy. Mirrors of crime — 
hang at the belfries and blood gurgles through the gut-— 
ters. Hair burns against the moon, and the cadaverous — 
hands are ashes from the stars. Eyes see flight out of © 


space, landscapes of sun, whiteness of statues. O my 
comrades, I find you lonely with the enigma that lies 
on the road to a Gethsemane. 


V. 


Said the Wind — Go! The snow in your mother’s 
hair is the peace of loam! Heteras sink into dust, and 
the dynamoes burn envy. O rebus of my stabilities ! 
Everything falls from me that is tired, and, anchorite, 
I blossom into a tranquil smile. I have seen the soul of 
the world, celestial song, o mystic eros ! Then the child 
goes down the street in the blessed monologue of the 
afternoon, and the fairy tale melts into the sleep that 
waits with unicorns, Christmas gifts, ballads, fulfill- 
ment of luminous revolutions. 
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PARENTHESIS 


ve done with many knowledges — 


this gamin music, 
nd the harmonica, de courle haleine, 
isigns of sound the night flutters in the street below — ae 


| testify this goodness. 

Th fhis is a tune we know — 

ike other songs that memory blends 
ith frogs and soft spring noises. 


> sat the bridge rail, then. 
— (And the wide night was gracious. It was a friend.) 


lere you have me. I speak saying : 


ould not fit you at equating senators. 
nnive with someone else to parse a bank. 
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VIRGIL GEDDES 
f F WITH THE PASSING OF THE LESSER 
4 EVIL OF THE TWO 
> This constant, sensual 
‘a Brooding on the startling 
ol Ways of desirable women 
a Is like the moon 
Before its beam 
ante’ Has risen. 
ba 
i. Gilded thus in the borrowed glow, 
4 «* Why bother me with love ”’, he said, a 
2 ** T have a madness of my own. ” a 
ee | 


“3 The trees are set, — A 
i: But the garden fades ; 


One contemplates an everglade 
Of roses and the sultry, 
Limp efforts of devotion. 


Or a further spread oe 
é To the fortuitous lull [cas ooh 
e Of time and the first eee 66 
Slow flutter of the darker . 
Consciousness of these. 


Sis 


LADIES’ EXIT 


ee 


After certain gentlemen have gone, 
less dignified, no doubt, but serious, 
not entirely broken, a trifle maimed 
with no more tremulous 

pretense or hope of staying on: 
then go, you ladies, 

beautiful, beautiful ladies, 

there is no longer too much quiet for 
round hips, neat breasts and oh 
ever so sweetly miraculous smiles. 


ll of you must go, must go, 
taking what is left (a few things) 
and then go on many more miles 
(a torn chemise, soiled stocking 
nd a clot of blood in the throat) 
little damaged, perhaps, 
ut not infirm, f 
bodies still warm, 
and voices that break only 
‘when ladies must be heard) 
ma far, sharp note. 


‘ 


nd because hands and feet are sinall, 
hey are not pitiful, 

y are simply going, 

nishing ; go all 

you ladies, go. 
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PORTRAIT 


This lady sits, 
in a fresh green gown enamoured 


ae of her beauty, 
ee. between the immovable 
ere white peaks 
“a of her past and future ; 
‘ 4 like a tree in the valley, 


grasping at springtime, 
shrieking at sunlight, : 
caught between the solitary mountains, immaculat 
silent, aoe 
which at dawn and the evening 
cast their chill shadows upon her, “7 
cast their chill winds chad 
upon her, and their voices. 


se ana { 
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ENCOUNTERS 


And she is not surface, as the ladies in dreams, 
ut three-dimensional and possessed of the flesh, 


wonder if I shall meet her again. . 


t falls. ; 
ome day it will soar, and the sun consume it. 


gut until. then : 
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These are the live, 
Bt? Not bas-reliefs or dead men. 
‘ That dull murmur is their tread on the streets. 
Those brass quavers are their shouts. 
‘ 


e: Here is the wind blowing through the crowded squat 
; Here is the violence and silent change. 
These are figures of life beneath the sea. 


And the exhilarations, that die. 
There is a stone lying on the sidewalk 
In the shadow of the wall. 


| 
4 These are the lovely women. 
i 


Hey ? What saith the noble poet now, 
Drawing his hand across his brow ? 
Claude, is the divine afflatus upon you ? 
Hey ? Hey Claude ? 


Here are a million taxi-drivers, 
Social prophets, frayed recollections, 
The tight costume for a romantic pose, 
The heat and speed of the earth. 


These are the live men, not the dead. 
Here is a statue of Burns. 
There is the modern moon. 
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The air grew leaves ; | 
7 this song ie 
could not be sung # 
upon a visible here or there ‘ni 


the air 

grew leaves Be. 
_ ___ the trees A 
00 definite (this heavy page Mi 
u'll see 

never hold it) 


II 
7 iiscea against the low-roof sky 


against the ground they pressed hee ibe E 

could almost 
touch them they 

somewhere hid 

this song this 

bird 

(upon the chimney pot 

balancing his thin dropped feather was 

the only visible sign of him 

invisible because ® 

silence had put on feathers 

swelled sleek breast and throat 

become a bird) 


Ill 


the silence of my word 
is filled with song the silence 
of my word is here ~° the circumstance 
is here believe me 
o believe me that 
upon the heavy page 

listening I stand across 
the heavy page the leafy weather spreads 
and on this page 
the grey smoke feather 

deftly 

balances 
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shall invent a fifth season for us alone, 

Where the oysters will have wings, 

Where the birds will sing Stravinsky, 
id the golden hesperides 

Will ripen to fig-trees. 


shall change all the calendars, 
Th iat lack the dates of your vanished trysts, 
And on the maps of Europe 
[shall efface the roads of your flights. 


Ci ome back : 

The world will be born again, 
Phe compass will have a new North : 
your epleart. 


' 


Translated from the French 
by MADELEINE REID. 


CLAIRE GOLL 
7 


CLAIRE TO IVAN 


May weeds grow under your steps ; 
May the poisonous saffron pursue you, 
May hemlock border the roads 

Of your slumber ! 


| 

; 4 

’ q 
} 


Iam preparing a celestial aperitif for you : 
The strychnine of my thoughts, : 
And my tears — drops of belladonna. ‘ 


Soon I shall wait nolongerforthenight = = F am 
To sob like the owl. (haere 


Translated — from ‘the I 
by MADELEINE REI 


GHETTO ETCHING: JEWISH 
BEGGAR WOMAN 


Your face is a string of bedraggled prisms 
self-consciously tightened to form remembered features 
painted on cheap circus canvas 

and hung on a vast empty space 

thick as huddled mud. 


- 


Yvor WINTERS 


* 


THE PRECISION 


God spoke once in the dark : dead sound 
in the dead silence. I turned 
in my sleep. 


I slept and sank away. 
Then breath by breath I rose 
a rigid skeleton 
of thought spread over all the 
night maintained by faith alone afraid 
to waken, nay, afraid to stir 
in sleep. 


I, face to face 
with my own image. 


Mine, Rock, thought, and 
rock. Concrete the flesh — it lay 
within me, turned, cold 
in the living sheets. : 


Suspended on cold iron, branded on air, 
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Jesus Jesus remember this man 
And how the bones of his body wound me 
I tell you he spits the dust from his mouth 
And sings out in the wind like a tree sings 
So let the honey of your tongue run 
So let your feet leap up like the hairs of your 
beard 


O how elegant was death that morning 

And the mirror showing me my own face 

With eyes the beak of a wild bird on the glass 

death death death 

was elegant and handsome 

And I with no time to comb my hair 

She saying good-morning like a fine lady to my sorrow 
And I wiping my nose on the back of my hand 


How many more nights are there to go over me 
How many more days to shrivel up in the sun 

Jesus i in the wintertime there’ll be a place for you 
4y 0 come and stretch your old hands out at his heart 
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EYES OF A DEAD POET 


what remains but the herons flying 
and the whir of wings on the wind 


through the dark what comes but staring eyes 
the whiteness curious and circling slowly 


what else in the dark but the radium hands ~ _ 
glowing from hour to dying hour 


only this 
two eyes that stare and recognize 


what remains but the herons flying 
and the whir of wings on the wind 


von) 
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THESE MISTED EYES 


as in the dawn 
a flash of gold 
should strike these misted eyes 


your arms 
resting as light as smoke 
erectly poised in air 


giving my blood the surge 
of waves spilling their burden 
bY . 

+ sunrise on the shore 


Il 


neither the sharp impudence of stars 
nor the moon sinking 


0 


{ 
( 
‘a 


‘ 


emonleaf in the night air. 
rugged with slow fingers 
the fierce inquietude 


4 


adowed with slow fingers 
the shape of a hand 
it half ran sun in my heart 
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THE FIXER 
A Story of Colonial Life 


(in the manner of one of the foremost modern American 
writers). 


_ The bartender wiped his hands on his apron and 
looked over toward the corner table where a couple of 
Pilgrims were playing seven-up. 

«© How’s tricks, Abner ? ”’ he said. 

« Pretty rotten, Jake, ” said one of the Pilgrims. 
* How’s business. ” 
°° Business’s rotten, too, ’’ Abner said. 
-« Play up, ” said the other Pilgrim. 
- The door opened, letting in a gust of wind. Myles 
Standish stood in the doorway. 
«‘ Christ, what a draft, ’ said the first Pilgrim. 
- « Never you mind about the draft, ’’ said Myles, 
stacking a sawed-off shotgun up against the bar. “ If 
you'd get out and clean up some of these Indians you 
wouldn't mind a little draft. My feet are numb from 
talking Indians for you guys... Come on iin JONT 2 
« There ain’t much of a draft in the blockhouse, * 


the Pilgrim said. 
_ * Never you mind about the blockhouse, ” Myles 
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John Alden came in, pulling off his mittens. He’s 
a nice quiet guy, John, the bartender thought to him- 
self. 4 

«* What’ll you have, captain ? ” the bartender said 

«« A slug of whiskey, Jake, ” said Myles. 

‘© What’ll you have, John ? ” 

‘* Give me a glass of cider, ”’ said John. 
Myles gave him a hard look and said, ‘* Two whis 
keys. ”’ | 
* Don’t get sore, Myles, ’ said John. “ You know 
I never touch the hard stuff. ” . 

** Never you mind about that. I don’t get enough 
money to throw it away on cider, ” said Myles. 

The bartender poured out two whiskeys. Myles took 
his over to a table and sat down. ‘** Come on over here, 
John, *’ he said. ** I got something private to say to 
you. ; 

John went over and sat down, trying to locate the 
spittoon with his foot. 

** You know, John, ’’ said Myles. ** I’m God dam 
good and tired of the grub in the blockhouse. ”’ 

‘* [ suppose it’s pretty bad, Myles, ” said John. — 

“It’s pretty bad, all right, ’’ Myles said. « And 
I haven’t slept for three nights. You don’t know what it 
is not to be able to sleep. ” . 

“* It’s tough to lie awake, all right, ’? John said. 

Myles drank his whiskey and yelled over to the bar- 
tender. ‘* A couple more whiskeys, Jake, ’’ he said. 

““ Fle must have had a birthday, ” said one of the 
Pilgrims. 7 

‘* You've had too many, you have, ”’ said Myles. 

“ Don’t start anything here, gentlemen, ”’ said the 
bartender. 4 

“ Them Pilgrims get my goat, ”’ said Myles. “ They 
run up a bill with the Indians, and then want ’em shot. ” 

<F They don’t mean any harm, Myles, ”’ said John 

“ Not if it costs them anything, they don’t, ” Myles 
said. “ I’m sick of shooting Indians for’em. ” 
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The bartender brought the drinks. 
~ Not a wink of sleep in three nights, ’’ said Myles. 
* It’s hell not to be able to sleep. ’’ He drank the 
second whiskey. 

«* You'll sleep all right tonight, Myles, ’’ John said, 
looking at the whiskey. ‘* Why don’t you get married ? 
Then maybe you could sleep. ”’ 

«A man who has to go out every other night after 
Indians doesn’t want to get married in this town, John, a7 
said Myles. 

« JTt’s all right if you get a girl that’s religious, ‘ 
said John. “ You get a girl religious enough and you 
can stay out nights. ”’ 

** The hell you can, ” said Myles. 

« If you just get married, everything’ll be all right, 
John said. 

« J don’t notice you getting married, ” said Myles. 

«* I don’t have to shoot no Indians, ”’ John said. 

« No, I have to do that for the whole town. ” 
© Qh, don’t get sore, Myles. I was only in fun, iS 
John. 

« You’re lots handier with girls than with Indians, ” 
Myles said. 

« A girl’s all right if she’s religious enough, ’ 
John. “ All you need’s a good girl, Myles. ” 

‘ I’m lots handier with Indians than with girls... 
It’s simple enough with Indians. All you have to do is to 
let a little air into em. After that, everything’s natural... 
Let’s have a couple more, Jake. ” 

«* No more for me, ”’ said John. 

« You'll need another shot, for the evening’s wor 
-you’re going to have, John. ” 

‘© How’s that ? ’ asked John. 

Myles drank the third whiskey. “ 1 want you to get 
me a girl, John. ”’ 

— * You're kidding, Myles. Them Pilgrims raise hell if 
you look at a girl. ”’ 

” « There ain’t no Pilgrim going to raise hell with me, 
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John. I want a girl, and you're the guy that’s going to 
set me one, see! You're going to fix it for me. ” q 
” <«s How can I fix it, Myles? ” 
«* That’s your lookout. You’re elected to fix it for me. — 
I'll wait here while you get the girl. ” { 
‘* There are no girls religious enough in this town, | 
if you can’t stay home nights. ” | 
‘* Quit your kidding, John. How about Priscilla?” — 
«* T’ve been steering shy of Priscilla. ”’ 
«* You go get Priscilla for me, John. I'll wait here. ”’ 
** Have a heart, Myles. I’ve been steering shy... ” © 
“* You don’t want you and me to have trouble, John ? | 
** Don’t get sore. ”’ i 
Then: govcet hernia: { 
Alden got up and put on his mittens. The wind blew — 
down the lamp chimney when he opened the door to go — 
out. 
‘** Rotten light, ’’ said one of the Pilgrims. 
** You need rotten light for such cards as these, 
the other Pilgrim said. . 
In the street were a couple of Indians. When they saw — 
it was Alden, they stopped running and went on talking — 
again. i 
** He’s a nice guy, ” 
** Yeah, John’s all right, ’’ said the other. 
Alden banged on Priscilla’s door and took off his mit-— 
tens. 
‘** Come in, John, ”’ she said. 
“INO. can t-stop..4 f 
‘** Come on in, ”’ said Priscilla. “ And shut the door. ” — 
‘* What you doing ? ” he asked. * 
‘* Mending socks, of course, and waiting for you, a 
she said. “ That’s all I do, isn’t it 2? Mend socks, and — 
wait for you. What else can a girl do in this town, John.” 
“You ought to get married, ’” John said. 
“Yeah, that would fix everything all right, ’’ she 
said. “ I told you that when you first started coming. 
I told you there’d be trouble, sooner or later. ”’ 
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said one of the Indians. 
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« J didn’t mean me, Priscilla. There’s a guy over in 
the saloon that wants to marry you. That would fix 
everything. ”’ 

«Quit your kidding, ”’ said Priscilla. 

«© He’s waiting in the saloon, I tell you. 

«* Who’s waiting ? ” 

«« Myles. He’s tired shooting Indians and wants to 
get married. What'll I tell him, Priscilla ? ” 

“ Tell him to go chase himself, John. ”’ 

“ There’s no guy in this town’s going to get away 
with that with Myles. ”’ 

“ You're not going to get away with anything, 
either, John. ”’ 

«© What do you mean? ” 

— * You know what I mean. You didn’t think you were 
going to get away with anything, did you ? % 
John Alden looked at his feet. “ I suppose we're 
im for it, ’ he said. ‘‘ J suppose we may as well go 
through. ” 

«“ Sure. And then we'll be happy... maybe. I’m happy 
now, John... You’re not a bad guy. ” 

« You can afford to be happy. ”” 

« Why... Aren’t you happy, John? ” 

« J’m happy for you. ” 

« How’s that ? For me? ” 

«© Tt isn’t your block that’s going to get knocked off 
when I get back to the saloon, Priscilla. *’ 

«“ Just don’t think about it, John, ”’ she said. 


39 
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BLACK THOUGHTS 


by MARIA McDONALD JOLAS 


The exploitation of the negro seems to be an irresist- _ 
ible temptation to the modern white man, and the last — 
century witnessed such abuses along this line that it — 
required world indignation — as in the case of the Bel- 4 
gian Congo atrocities — and a bitter four years’ civil — 
war — as in the case of the American Slave — to put a_ 
stop to them. ‘ 

But in reality, in the United States, at least, they © 
re were quickly replaced by others quite as odious. First — 
<P came the carpet-bagger with his promises of social — 
equality to the freed slave. The net result of that was > 
the material enrichment of the carpet-bagger himself, — 
which was to be expected. To-day the negro voters sell 
their vote en bloc to the politicians who, in turn, flatter 
their vanity, promise a sort of negro heaven with each 
change of administration and, once in office, forget they 
exist. The exploitation, political this time rather than 
industrial, as under the slave regime, continues as cynic- 
ally as before. i 5 

All this has been a sad enough spectacle to the lovers 
of decency in human relations. It has been a sad spec- 
tacle, too, to those few really sensitive people who love 
and understand the negro. But a sadder one still has 
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projected itself across two continents recently — that 
of the sterile white artist (for want of a more accurate 
term) exploiting stupidly, insensitively, unscrupulously, 
the great gifts of imagination, rhythm, and genuine 
creation which are the heritage of this race. The spirit 
that turned the harlem cafés into points of interest for 
sensation-hunting slummers from the Algonquin par- 
lors, the spirit that made Josephine Baker’s presence 
at dinner a guarantee of success for competing Paris- 
ian hostesses, this spirit has so entirely confused the 
negroes themselves that even their best represent- 
atives such as Roland Hayes, Paul Robeson and the 
Fisk Singers can no longer sing their beautiful songs 
without the odours of bad literature of the Van Vech- 
ten, Vanity Fair, Broun variety (not to mention the 
endless bunk which has been written in Europe) inter- 
vening between their performance and their audience. 

Some very comprehending, excellent books have been 
written about American negro music with a sincere and 
enthusiastic attempt to place it in its real position vis- 
a-vis to the folk music of other races and, for the sake 
of record, trace its sources, collect the fragments which 
otherwise would be lost, and compare scrupulously 
the regional variations which add_ such variety and 
charm to all folk music. These writers, H. E. Kreh- 
biel, Dorothy Canfield, Odum and Johnson, John Work, 
W. F. Allen, M. F. Armstrong — to mention only a 
few — have worked quietly and for the love of it, quite 
as aware as the noisier writers, of the high artistic value 
of their subject, and with no idea of exploitation. The 
sincerity and devotion of such writers as these has never 
been questioned and I am sure any intelligent reader 
who has followed the course of the dark star in the last 
few years needs no guide to distinguish the real from the 
false. 
: But the enormous quantity of maudlin literature on 
the subject in no way constitutes the crime in its 
ntirety. 
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The majority of American concert singers, having 
finally sensed that their audiences were beginning to 
weary of the early Italian operatic aria, French group, 
German group, English group style of program, after 
draining Mr. Cadman’s tin Indian cup to the dregs 
in an attempt to give life to the English group, which 
was otherwise a rather silly blank, have finally dis- 
covered ‘* Negro Spirituals, ’’ “* Negro Folk Melodies, ”’ 
** Blues, ’’ etc. which have the triple advantage of 
being melodious, therefore easy to learn, in English, 
and finally, as a minor consideration, beautiful. Of this 
last point there can be no doubt because all the leading 
New York column writers have said so, enthusiastically 
and simultaneously, and they surely should know. The 
plans for this ‘“* novelty ’’ program proceed. A_ brief 
perusal of the music-publishers’ catalogues, the choice of 
a few unusual titles, several hours work with an accom- 
panist, and the trick is turned. The group of negro 
music is ready for public performance. The subtleties 
of rhythm, the quality of tone, the vowel nuances, the 
peculiar fervor behind these songs were not, however, 
indicated by the musical hacks who, according to the 
approved tradition of conservatory-taught harmony 
‘** arranged *’ them. Fortunately for the singer, too, 
he more often she — is fatuously unaware of these 
features of folk music and, with an arch charm, always 
trotted out when any folk song is to be sung, the 
slaughter advances. The listeners, being themselves 
probably totally unfamiliar with the original, remain 
impassive before the caricature. If the singer uses straight 
english there is still the originality of the words and — 
rhythm to fall back on, and if an attempt at dialect is — 
made (according to the phonetic suggestions of the 
arrangers) then the performance is ‘* curious ” Or — 
* SCT UAE 2 

Well, no! As our friend Ribemont-Dessaignes says, 
That must change! And the sin is not only against 
negro music — which happens to be the theme of this" 
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article — but against all folk music, of whatever country. 
It cannot be said too often, that except from a purely 
documentary angle, and that feature clearly under- 
stood beforehand, the performance of folk music by 
anyone whose own life has not been closely allied to the 
soil and the people who create it, is entirely without 
artistic value, pretentious and absurd. There are, so 
far as I know, no exceptions to this rule, and the 
** Folk Songs of Many Lands ” concert singers are 
only worth listening to if they have lived long and inti- 
mately among the different peoples whose music they 
want to present. This, needless to add, few of them have 
done, and in no other field do fools rush in more glibly 
and confidently. After the concert singers come the 
promoters of the Bach and Blues combination programs 
—is that particular atrocity never to end, by the way ? 
— and now the interpretive dancers, of the barefoot 
and cheesecloth variety, with their meaningless miming 
of negro music. And so it goes. One wonders who 
will be the next to pile into the negro bandwagon. 
That this wagon, from the exploiter’s point of view, 
has almost run its course, it would of course be too 
bad to tell them. 

And when all the black, black smoke of this snob-stoked 
fire will have cleared away, where will the negro artist 
find himself ? For of course the confusion and complete 
disorientation which must have resulted from this sud- 
den enthusiasm on the part of the erstwhile aloof white 
brethren has primarily done him great harm. To see 
the concert-hall packed, to have his poems accepted and 
praised with hyperbole, to realize that these honors 
together with the social invitations he received were 
first because he was a negro and afterwards because he 
was an artist, must have been in its way as humiliating 
as the jim-crow car. But fortunately negroes are essen- 
tially simple people, keenly sensitive to the undercur- 
rents of what goes on about them and not easily fooled, 
and it is to be hoped that the real artists among them 
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will understand that the esteem and admiration for their 

work existing to-day is rather in spite of than because — 
of the notoriety-seeking proprietors of negro musical 
shows, the sensation-hunting salon hostesses and the 
rest of the band of snobs who have posed as their cham- — 
pions. May they be able to see the phenomonen of their 
final emergence in its true perspective, and realize that 
now, more than ever before, must they return often to 
their own people, sink their roots even deeper into the — 
rich black loam that is their heritage, lest their inspir- — 
ation be withered and destroyed by transplanting in — 
soils which are either unfertile or entirely, foreign to — 
their genius. i 
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MUSIC TOMORROW 


by GEORGE ANTHEIL 


Music in the immediate future will go far beyond 
« formalism ”. ‘ Formalism ” or, as it is better known, 
a neo-classicism ”’ is the purge that rids music today 
of the tone of false-modernism that has accumulated 
during the past twenty years... a period of extraordi- 
nary revolutionary activity. Under the cloak of mo- 
dern music, we have had every possible hoax performed 
upon us. Likewise every possible sickly combination 
cof Fauré, or Ravel, or Schoenberg... respectable enough 
men in their own right, although distinctly not in the 
first rank... or what you will of other combinations of 

econd-class men. This is no longer possible in the crys- 
-white light that makes every bar of ‘* neo- 


exposure. 

“In its own right, this formal music is beautiful. It has 

taught us that the octave can be even more cutting 

nd sharp, as a harmony, than the diminished ninth, — 

| clear, illuminated music which has lost none of its 

lety of harmony, or rhythm... which, if it has lost i 
ertain strength in the last named elements, has more i 
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than made up for it in the new preoccupation with 
melody, so long forgotten. But it is true that it has lost 
a certain hard-fought-for plastic of the past ; this, indeed, 
is its weakness. 

I believe very much in the lock of time-space ; the 
plasticity of the Ballet Mecanique, in the long intervals 
of silence where I have time moving without touching it. 
Here is, I hope, the plastic direction, although I have 
only indicated it. 

Inalterable four-four and three-four rhythmic patterns 
and harmonies of the classic masters, without even or- 
chestral alteration... to achieve ease, ‘‘ purity ”’ (is 
not music itself pure ?) and the newest of simplicity... 
means that the last twenty-years-fight for plastic and 
revolution has been lived in vain. Some musicians have 
been flogging the neo-classic formula to greater efforts... 
but I will not be party to it. For me it exists as a white 
light, and the octave is its symbol. It has brought melody 
again esthetically into space, and into its right place, 
as the queen of all music. 

Never has an idea brilliant enough been born, that it 
cannot be utterly spoiled by mediocre minds. A few — 
years ago every mind rushed to the extra-complex... — 
hence the present remedy. Today no mediocre mind 
can rush quickly enough into a simple nothing-at-all. 

Therefore I should like to make the daring sugges- — 
tion that music in the very near future will not be classic. — 
It will retain the tonal-form foundations of formalism. 
The tonalities, however, will be different than the pre- — 
sent day tonalities, even as the Grecian modes. Music 
will be inclined to be ever serious, and even tragic. In — 
all cases, the musical joke, the witty remark, the burles- — 
que, is past forever. Music cannot speak ; it feels the | 
deeper part of man. It may see the future and be happy - 
in that. Therefore eliminate from your minds these little 
ballets, these little operettas... 

Atonality... too... will have nothing to do with the 
music of the future. Let us, for a moment, be as mystical 
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and as technical as the theory-loving Germans them- 
selves. Music is the adventures of time with space, expres- 
sed in tone. So much cannot be denied. The canvas of 
music is time, but tone is the moving factor. Consequent- 
ly one cannot consider any conception of form in music 
without considering both time and tone, and the mathe- 
matics of their relation. As every composition must needs 
have more than one tone, the massed architecture 
and impression of the completed tones... without the 
conception of time involved,. is the tonality. Form is 
tonality gripped in a plastic of time, or visa versa. As 
atonality is the complete destruction of the tonal con- 
cept, how is time to lock itself plastically with atonality, 
which is already simultaneously locked in all of its 
twelve tones equally, with the contact * point-in-space ”” 
running between all twelve of them like quicksilver... 
unstarlike... space-pointlessness itself. 

And so we have the muddy-sounding, timeless, im- 
pressionistic counterpoint of the Schoenberg pupils. 
Upon their music they habitually place an extra-musical 
literature or mystic idea... perhaps to make up for the 
lack of point. 

Tonality in the future will become infinitely more 
subtle. Time, not tonality, will be considered the canvas 
of music. The best plastic experiments of the very last 
years will not have been fought over and won in vain ; 
their strength will soon disgust us with the “ pure ”’ 
music of today if this music has not equally as strong a 
plastic... which it has not. Dadaism will not give it a 
plastic, nor complete seriousness and detachment, a 
music... this “* pure ” music which is so impure! But 
true formalism in music is unstained, and although its 
value as a revolutionary element is unquestioned... 
still it must bow before the future... as all things must. 
Let us not be ungrateful. Through formalism, we have 
saved some of the old orchestra, and above all, melody, 
still usable, hard, and sustaining... otherwise we should 
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have had to wait until the age of Machines.. 
so far distant... 

Perhaps, as with Miro, the painter, wash-flames 
from the impressionistic orchestration may be retained 
at rare intervals. Viewed from the mountain-tops 
nothing that has life and vitality goes wasted in this 
world. We have misunderstood much of the past, and 
constant revaluation must go on. I believe that soon 
there will be electrical machines which can automatically 
reproduce every sound wave, and which will not only 
replace the old orchestra, but create every sound on 
earth the ear is capable of hearing. Until then we 
should preoccupy ourselves with mechanical instru- 
ments more and more... the greatest beauty will be 
that which comes out of the esthetic and possibilities 
of the instruments... and soon we shall be using ma- 
chines. ; 

Machine music is not Mr. Puccini’s music for orchestra 
(or anybody else’s orchestral music) cut upon the pia- 
nola. This is so obvious, still all Germany has misunder- 
stood it, and it needs to be said... again. 
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ARTISTIC IMPROVEMENTS 
OF THE CINEMA 


by ELLIOT PAUL and ROBERT SAGE 


There seems little doubt that at some time in the 
future, moving compositions in which light will be 
utilized in the way sound is used to make music, will be 
conceived and executed. It is an old dream first revived 
by Wilfred with his clavilux. Before Confucius’ time, 
one of the emperors of China used to plan displays of 
fireworks which followed a moving pattern for several 
minutes. Then the idea slumbered for centuries. Modern 
pioneers in that work have been active for some years 
and the semi-abstract film by Man Ray, now being 
displayed at the Studio des Ursulines, gives additional 
promise that those who react to visual images and 
appreciate their organization as well as their brilliance 
and associational values will soon have the equivalent 
of concerts. 

As in painting, some of the artists in the new medium 
thave color as their primary interest, while others seek 
precision of form. Some are intrigued by brilliance or 
diversity, others by control and simplicity. Since the 
‘colored movie is a complete failure up to date, Man 
Ray has carried out his experiment in terms of black 
‘and white. A few strips of the film (Emak Bakia) 
were reproduced in transition, No. 6. It constitutes a 
series of surprises, connected by no logical progression. 
-Starched collars, girl’s legs, pigs, geometrical blocks, 
submarine fauna and flora, human eyes, and many 
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other objects easily identified alternate with abstrac 
moving shapes obtained by rotating, swinging or re- 
volving the above-mentioned and other elements. But 
it all depends for its effect upon the fact that the 
vidience (1) expects something else. 

Parts of the film are merely stunts which depend 


upon the drollness of their text. Such lapses into liter-— 
ature seem to afford a certain relief from the rather — 


9 


bewildering passages which ‘* mean ”’ nothing, but 
this is more than likely due to the fact that the abs- 
tract passages could not be worked out satisfactorily 
on account of mechanical difficulties, and are more 
incoherent than the artist would have liked to have — 
had them. The stunts, and the explanatory passages, — 
are confessions either of weakness or of dismay, a sop — 
to those who must either have a story or a farce in their 
Euclid. 

It is easy to remember the day when Varese’s music 
was, to the majority of its hearers, excrutiatingly funny. 
There was nothing funny about the score, but the - 
sounds obtained were so surprising that everybody 
laughed. Before the untilled area in their conscious- 
nesses had been cultivated, the members of the audience © 
could not grasp the pattern of Hyperprism, for instance. 
The initial shock was pleasant, but it dimmed all true 
appreciation. 

All through the United States, Wilfred was met 
with appeals to have music or poetry played or recited 
to help his vidiences pass the time. The mere thought 
of hearing the Peer Gynt suite or Gunga Din while 
pretty colors were fluttering up the screen nearly caused” 
the lady librarians, social service workers and Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries to swoon with pleasure. Much as he 


(1) It is obviously inaccurate to apply the word ‘‘ audience ”’ to 
assembly of people viewing a motion picture. The word ‘ vidience ’ 
was suggested in an American newspaper several years ago. 
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by . . 
ded the money, Wilfred could not bring himself to 
such a travesty. 
4 Man Ray does not silence the Ursulines orchestra, 
although for any one to do so, once and for all, would 
e an act of God’s mercy. But he does let the vidience 
know that he knows his film will appear funny to them. 
Still the friendly comedy in it is the least important 
feature of the picture. He does not share Survage’s 
idea that in order to compose form in motion thou- 
sands of paintings must be made and photographed. 
Indeed, such a test of patience would overwhelm almost 
any one. Still, Man Ray seems entirely at the mercy 
of his articles. His imagination is rich, but is hamp- 
ered by his tools. He can do better than anything 
which has yet been produced, but the result still has 
little artistic value. 
_ If abstraction is his goal, Man Ray has few advan- 
tages over Wilfred and his color organ, and a number 
f{ handicaps which seem at present difficult to over- 
come. The image upon the cinema screen need not 
be symmetrical, and the tempo at which the piece 
proceeds is capable of more variation. When the shapes 
upon the screen are nearly at a standstill, they seem 
to have more precision than those projected in color 
by Wilfred, but when the film is speeded up the least 
bit, this illusion is lost. Of course, Wilfred has to use 
the vertical center line of his image as the axis of mo- 
tion, and his forms travel upward and never from side 
to side, or obliquely, or backward and forward. In 
this respect the cinema has the best of it, at present. 
When an instrument is devised for producing and 
projecting moving forms, combining the virtues of the 
cinema and the color organ, eliminating their draw- 
backs, artists will have an entire new universe in which 
o roam. Wilfred, Man Ray, Survage and the others 
need not be considered as rivals or competitors. Each 
new development lends courage to those whose sensi- 
tivities have been outraged by the vulgarity of the 
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cinema, generally, and disgusted by such pretentious 
and maudlin extravagances as The King of Kings ot 
Metropolis. ; 
While one branch of the cinema is likely to progress 
toward the artistic representation of abstract motion 
and light and shade, it seems inevitable that a parallel 
development will take place in the production of pic- 
tures that are unified by a textual core. qa 
Unfortunately, artistically irrelevant considerations) 
have furnished the cinema with a tradition that may be 7 
deserted only with difficulty. Introduced as a novelty, 
this potential art form became abruptly popular for the 
adequate reason that it was composed of two universally} 
appealing elements — images and motion. 
When shown today, the early one and two-reel plays 
seem ridiculous enough ; but, as a matter of fact, they 
were structurally more perfect than the shapeless and’ 
rococo productions of today. The utter simplicity of 
plot, the economy of background and the condensatio 
of exposition — as well as the absence of the extraneous 
material on which modern producers rely for their 
success — combined to compose a crude but authenti¢ 
form. 
The average contemporary commercial picture is a 
direct lineal descendant of these humble pioneers. But 
it has evolved from naive sincerity to sophisticated and 
pretentious falsity. Mechanical perfection and elabora 
tion in presentation do not alter the fact that the suave 
stream of light flowing over the scientifically constructed 
screen of today encloses a conception basically unchang- 
ed from that of the blotchy flicker that hopped across 
a bedsheet a few years ago. 
Like the first play ever projected on the screen, 
latest superproduction, despite all its grandiose trappi 
is built around a definite action plot. Cinema producti 
has been on such a huge scale that the supply of plot 
ideas has long ago been exhausted and producers ar 
now forced to divert the vidience’s attention to specta 
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cular insertions that have no organic place in the pic- 
ture. A dangerous procedure. So dependent on their 
disguises have the movies become that the disguises 
are rapidly becoming as wornout as the plots. Even the 
vidiences are beginning to see the trick and it is becom- 
ing necessary further to placate them with 100-piece 
orchestras on rising and falling platforms, colored foun- 
tains, pretty ushers, fashion shows and male quartets. 

Hurrying blindly and extravagantly toward its pre- 
sent impasse, the cinema has become seriously entangled 
in a network which has never before been spread in 
front of a potential art form. It has puffed out fantastic- 
ally into one of the world’s largest industries by giving 
the public a new amusement, and now, with millions of 
dollars invested, it is completely at the mercy of contin- 
ued public approval. In consideration of the immense 
industry to be supported, the fortune required for the 
completion of the ordinary film play and the possibility 
of printing an unlimited number of positives from each 
negative, it is imperative that a picture contain sufli- 
cient ingredients to make it acceptable to the lowest 
intelligence in any given vidience. 

In the meantime, independent artists with more ad- 
vanced ideas have had little opportunity of pointing 
out new ways because they have lacked the necessary 
funds and the assurance that, once their pictures were 
produced, any theatre would show them. But, despite 
heavy handicaps, a few men have succeeded in breaking 
with the dull tradition, and it is a hopeful sign that 
in Paris alone there are now four small theatres which 
are given over to the showing of whatever advanced 
films are available. If this continues, in time a sufficient 
vidience may be found to support a type of picture 
that, like certain stage plays, will afford great aesthetic 
pleasure to a few people while having no appeal for the 
“masses. 
F During the past two years several experimental pic- 
tures shown in the little Parisian theatres have contri- 
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buted valuable suggestions for the cinema’s future 
development. While René Clair’s Entr’Acte, Comte 
Etienne de Beaumont’s Un Film (shown in New York 
under the bizarre title of What the Young Films are 
Dreaming About) and Man Ray’s Emak Bakia each 
present cinematic elements having no relation to those 
of the past, the pictures of Alberto Cavalcanti quietly ’ 
revolutionize the familiar textual film. 
What Cavalcanti does, in short, is to regard motion 
pictures as motion pictures, a quite obvious and simple 
idea but which has apparently not yet occurred to com- 
mercial producers, who, varying only occasionally from 
the arbitrary formula selected at the start, continue to 
turn out bastards of literature and the drama, with 
a little painting thrown in, instead of realizing that the 
cinema is a totally distinct form. 
In his Rien que les Heures, Cavalcanti made a com=- 
mendable effort to get away from the ancient hero-and 
heroine tangle by composing a series of views of a city 
at successive hours of the day from dawn until late at 
night. The ‘* plot ’’ was merely the cycle of the day, 
the characters were the persons or scenes most repre- 
sentative of each hour, the ‘ style ’’ was the artistic 
personal touch which unmistakably accompanies the 
arrangement and photography of each picture by this 
producer. It the structure faltered, it was through the 
momentary introduction of an orthodox plot toward 
the middle. ; 
Although not completely satisfactory, Rien que les 
Heures was a preliminary demonstration that the cinema 
is capable of being under no obligations to literature 
drama or painting, a fact more perfectly proved by 
Cavalcanti’s two succeeding films. In La P’tite Lili¢ 
a brief burlesque based on a popular pre-war Frenel 
song, he attained the illusion of unreality by exaggera 
ting the gestures of his characters and photographing 
the scenes through burlap ; while, in En Rade he com 
posed relative reality, never transgressing the limits ¢ 
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the cinema proper, into a fresh and artistic creation. 
_ This latter picture is the most successful Cavalcanti 
has yet produced and could well serve as a model for 
photoplays of the future. The story, based more on a 
theme than on a plot in the usual sense of a formalized 
external pattern, concerns the son of a Marseilles laun- 
dress who lingers about the docks of that romantic port 
watching the maritime activities and longing to go to 
sea, and a stupidly wistful waitress in a cheap waterside 
restaurant. The two meet and fall in love, the boy 
secures a ticket for Valparaiso, she agrees to accompany 
him, they quarrel and the ship sails without them. 

Instead of being adapted from a short story, novel or 
play or being especially concocted to display the manner- 
isms of a particular star, En Rade was written, without 
compromise to actors or public, in terms of visual de- 
velopment. Character, and situation are evident in the 
images presented on the screen. There is little need to 
report dialogue through the stupid convention of the 
subtitle, for the subject of the conversation is explained 
by legitimate cinematic devices, as in the lovers’ quarrel, 
where a row of men’s eyes suggests causes. 

The degree to which a picture is true or false cinema 
is in approximate proportion to the number of subtitles 
which have to be used. Cavalcanti resorts to this make- 
shift in a critical moment only once — when the girl 
screams “ Va-t-en ’’ (“* Get out of here *’) at the dis- 
illusioned boy — and this could easily have been elimi- 
nated by emphasis on her gesture. Likewise, the sub- 
title is superfluous in the self-explanatory closing scene, 
when the boy watches from the pier as the ship sails 
away to Valparaiso. 

But, if Cavalcanti has not entirely gotten away from 
the subtitle, he has made tremendous progress in elimin- 
ating foreign matter and expressing himself through 
the means of photography. In this he has been aided 
9y unknown but exceptionally capable actors who 
vork together instead of trying to appeal individually 
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to the spectator. Their unpretentiousness, together with 
the harmony of natural backgrounds, permits the vi-— 
dience’s attention to be concentrated on the theme and — 
the elements organically associated with it, such as the 
synchronized movement of the drama, the light and 
shade effects, the plastic quality of the photography — 
and the artistic composition of the scenes. Through this 
harmonious arrangement of all the component parts, 
Cavalcanti succeeds in maintaining the tone and achiev- — 
ing a satisfying composition. 
It would seem that, if the cinema is to get out of its © 
rut it must go in this direction. The introduction of 
irrelevant factors may serve to amuse the public for a — 
while but it can only end in disgusting any intelligent — 
spectator. If he is to be reached it must be through 
authentically constructed cinema productions. At the © 
same time, while Cavalcanti and other men of his type ; 
are making pictures for limited vidiences, the commer- | 
cial producers may possibly break through their im- 
passe by quietly revising their technique in a similar 
fashion and may thus provide themselves with a hopeful 
instead of desperate outlook for the future. q 
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MR. CRANE 
AND HIS GRANDMOTHER 


by KAY BOYLE 


In his foreword to this thin artistic volume (1) Mr. Allen 
Tate writes that “ it (the poetry of Mr. Hart Crane) 
tends toward the f ormation of astate of mind, the 
critical equivalent of which would be in effect an expos- 
ure of the confusion and irrelevance of the current jour- 
nalism in poetry, and of how far behind the creative 
impulse the critical intelligence, for the moment, lags. - 
It is also suggested by Mr. Tate that the faults in Mr. 
Crane’s poetry are those which one finds as well in the 
Ta of Mr. Baudelaire and of Mr. William Blake, And 

r. Arthur Rimbaud is once more ona title page saying 
« ce ne peut étre que la fin du monde, en avancant. ” All 
of which places Mr. Hart Crane very nicely in the literary 
scene. We have Mr. Baudelaire, and Mr. William Blake, 
_ Arthur Rimbaud, (and sotto voce Mr, Tate 
suggests Miss Sitwell, Mr. Wallace Stevens, Mr. T, S. 
Eliot. And Mr, Walt Whitman.) And ever so slightly Mr. 
Marlowe and the Elizabethans, and then or course Mr. 
Hart Crane’s ‘ avowed masters, ”’ Mr. Herbert Melville 


(1) White Buildings, a book of poems by Hart Crane, Published by 
oni and Liveright, New-York, 1926. 
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and Mr. EF. A. Poe. So here we all are, and we know a 
sreat deal, and we’ve just been ever and ever so intellec 
tual, and now we can get on to the poetry of Mr. Hart 
Crane. 
Words, words, words, there are a lot of them. Mr. Crane 

takes them very seriously. Here is a part of a poem of 
Mr. Crane’s : 

The siren of the spring of guilty song — 

Let us take her on the incandescent waves 

Striated with nuances, nervosities 

That we are heir to: 


Mr. Jolas too has a lot of words, but not words that — 
lisp, or that follow a rhythm of the mind. Mr. Crane’s © 
mind is neatly spaced. (Mr Tate assures. us that Mr. 
Crane’s French is better than Mr. Whitman’s.) His emo- 
tions are reasonable and just. And Mr. Crane is America’s © 
pride. The stalwart modern son of Ohio. The pride of the 
moderns, | suppose, because he is done with life and 
with civilization, presumably, with human emotions, 
with human ambition. He’s got himself onto another 
plane. He’s doing what Schneider did in Dr. Transit. 
And it’s all doomed to failure because it is false ; it isg 
dull and humorless ; it’s like Wells writing about men 
like gods ; it’s a lot of words hiding a human fear. Words - 
are shallow troughs for the deep water of the mind and — 
it is only the fierce, the living, the simple, the clear, the | 
angry mind which can overflow the troughs and go out 
over the mud, and over the grass, bearing the light off 
the sun on it like an angry shield. 

There is no use getting up onto another plane and 
putting words together in another way, words that 
insist upon a new way of being heard, unless there is 
behind these words a power and beauty hot enough to 
melt away the words on the tongue. It is this heat which 
makes Mr. Jolas write poetry. But Mr. Crane’s fervour 
is Baptist, is Presbyterian; he is as phlegmatic as a 
Rotarian, as entertaining as the American Legion. He 
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treats his lady friends like Trilbys. He patronizes his 
grandmother with “ gently pitying laughter. ” And she 
was probably a better bet than he; a hard-working 
old woman maybe, with no time for foolishness ; time 
for loveletters, yes, and time for life, but no time for the 
grand old manner, for acquired dignities, for cultured 
reminiscences. 

Marianne Moore has written ‘“ difficult ’ poetry, 
difficult only because one’s mind was less simple and 
less clear than her own, and the emotion, or the lack of 
it, has never been obscured by her words setting out of 
hand. You may say it is not poetry ; or say, as do people 
who announce great stupidities with ease and authority, 
that it is no more than clever prose broken up into 
short lines. But besides its beauty it has a humour which 
admits the falsity of its own humility. Or Robert 
McAlmon, who wrote this about a boar : 


I began to shoot as he came at me, 

And emptied the magazine of my rifle into him 

The bullets streamed like hot water spurting 
from a nozzle. 

He came on. 

Only as he made the leap to clear the hedge 

Something within him snapped. In mid-air 
he poised and fell — limp. 

His teeth were chewing his tongue. 

Torn to red shreds. 

He grunted and mumbled. 

I watched his eyes glazing, changing from 
scarlet embers 

To wax-covered glass — dull — 

I was proud of his savagery. 

He died. 

He never was tamed to serve men’s purposes. 


7 This is what I mean by grandeur. It is not the paint- 
ing on lamp-shades, it is the light itself, steady as major 
‘scales played firmly across the keys. In these lines of 
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McAlmon’s there is no poetical prejudice, no false con- — 
ception of emotion, there is no subterfuge for truth. — 
And even if truth be relative, read Mr. Crane : 


Compass, quadrant and sextant contrive 
No farther tides... High in the azure steeps 
Monody shall not wake the mariner. 
This fabulous shadow only the sea keeps. 


A NOTE ON WHITE BUILDINGS 
BY HART CRANE 


by LAURA RIDING 


A poet can go about his job in many diflerent ways : 
it doesn’t matter which, so long as he really goes about 
his job. His job is to say something. Not to excite, des- 
cribe, explain, prophesy, seek, find, rob the cradle of 
truth ; but to say something. Everyone is potentially 
capable of saying something, most people don’t because 
they’re afraid of what they'll say. The saying person 
(the poet) never knows beforehand what he is going to 
say, but is not afraid. Or, if he is afraid, can’t help saying 
something anyway. Some poets talk straight out. Blake 
talked straight out — so straight that he sometimes talk- 
ed crooked on purpose in order not to frighten people. 
But always, even when seeming to talk crooked, he was 
talking straight. He couldn’t help talking straight. 
Another thing : there is a lot of talking that has to be done 
that isn’t saying, a lot of talking round. This might be 
called satire, the cutting through reality in order to get 
at the self that does the saying. Blake's Biblicism was 
his satire, and An Island in the Moon is his most biblical 
und (or cutting through reality, or satire) — 
on of Wyndham Lewis’ irritated righteousness 
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and James Joyce’s irritated wit. Wit and righteousness 
sufficiently irritated make religion (or satire). Some poets 
can get through to the saying self without first talking 
round ; without religion. Some poets (like Blake) are all 
the better for it ; it acts as a foil to the saying self. Some 
poets get entangled in the talking round: the religion 
is mere image-using rhetoric, the satire mere serious- 
ness. The talking round becomes a sort of pompous — 
garrulousness, or, in better poets, a programme of public ~ 
responsibilities that shames the apparent irresponsibil- — 
ities of the saying self, which shuts up. The garrulous — 
poets are the chatting, sociable personality-poets as — 
against the saying-self poets. The programme poets © 
are of two kinds; people who are not poets at all but © 
excellent talkers-round ; and people who, though poets, © 
have been bewitched, becalmed, in the seriousness of © 
the talking round. In these latter, the saying self, in-— 
stead of being utterly silenced, is brought on the stage of — 
the programme religion or satire as a hired player: 
it becomes the spokesman of reality. The plain saying” 
self has a rather jolly, informal (but powerful, like — 
Blake’s) absolute ; and is always jumping about with 
variety and energy (like Blake). The spokesman of 
reality has a rather solemn, formal, declamatory abso- 
lute, inclined to occasional theatrical collapses ; and 
generally falls into a few set attitudes, or stage manner- 
isms; is never ingenuous, like the plain saying self 
(like Blake), because of shrewd programme-technique 5 
overmeans what it says, has a sort of melodramatic 
literalness ; instead of saying something, delivers dogma. 
But there is something heroic, moving, beautiful in thi 
role: the saying self going through a part written by 
itself for itself — a sacrifice of identity to eloquence. It 
has. a passion which, though theatrical, the discursive 
Saying self cannot match. It is perhaps the very best 
poetry that can be delivered from the rostrum ; a martyr- 
dom of self to reality. And what is reality ? Reality is 
the crowd — collective nature and humanity. So t 
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poet who is a spokesman of reality has given up the light 
straightforward job of saying something for the great big 
difficult job of talking ; and not from cowardice or garrul= 
ousness but from nobility. Being a spokesman of reality 
is a strenuous, evangelistic way of saying something : 
the saying self is present in the sermon as the haunting, 
ascetic conscience of big talking, a soliloquizing echo of 
declamation. Being a spokesman of reality is one way 
the poet has of going about his job ; if you like that sort 
of thing, and feel equal to it. If you like that sort of 
thing, you will find it at its most strenuous, its most 
magnificient, its noblest in the poetry of Hart Crane. 
I do not want to write a god-almighty big-talking re- 
view of White Buildings — you will find one all hot and 
ready to serve in the preface to White Buildings, by 
Allen Tate. Iadmire Hart Crane both as a person and asa 
poet, and so, being asked to say something about him, 
I thought I’d try to do my best to say something. 
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Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
today and forever. 


Hebrews, 13, 8. 


There is a great deal said about “ the big line ”’ of” 
painters, composers, writers, and what not. By some it 
is believed to have its curve determined by historical 
forces, and the artists who hold this belief look back to 
see where the big line seems to be headed for and try to 
get in its path. The result is very much like day before - 
yesterday, except for certain blemishes which are inten- 
ded as innovations. 

Only here and there, eccentric persons spring up with 
the notion that the big line is plotted after its principal 
points of curvature occur as individuals and that the 
classics of yesteryear canin no way be improved upon. 

Arnold Schoenberg is surely in the first-mentioned 
category. His recent series of concerts in Paris should, it 
Seems to me, remove any lingering suspicions that he is 
a modern composer. In his longer works, and God knows 
they are long, a thorough and workmanlike combina 
tion of Wagner and Debussy is touched up now and t 
by sour notes and bizarre timbres. The notes are not so ur 
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enough to have a vigorous effect and the timbres are 
not nearly as unconventional as the orchestra in a 10- 
franc prix fixe restaurant produce accidentally each 
Sunday afternoon. ‘ 

A very good artist recently said of Derain. ‘“ He 
smells of the academy. *’ So it is with Schoenberg. In- 
stead of following the score, one is tempted to turn the 
pages of his formidable text books on harmony. Theories 
take the place of ideas and counterpoint is complicated 
until it ceases to have contrapuntal effect, except on 
paper. A generous dose of impressionism, 4 la Debussy, 
would seem hard to combine with super-Bach and Was- 
ner, but the combination sounds Wagnerian in the loud 
passages and Debussyian during the pianissimos. This 
reminds me of the old fable of the sun and the wind, 
contending to get a man’s cloak from his back. 

The ‘ festival ’’ occuring on December 8 started off 
with two chorals of Bach, orchestrated by Shcenberg, 
who conducted. As always, the attempt to remove a 
musical composition from its natural medium and imi- 
tate it in terms of another, failed. The orchestra seemed 
always to be doing much less than it was capable of, 
out of consideration, doubtless, for the old master. 

Next came the ‘ Dove aria ’’ from the oratorio 
“* Gurrf-Lieder ’’. To me, that was by far the most inter- 
esting number, for some unusual sounds and volumes 
of sound rose up from all quarters of the orchestra and 
the thematic material was repeated so many times that 
it had a droll and cumulative effect. But all that time, 
surely twenty minutes, a big strong woman was going 
through a pantomine of singing, and the mingled pity 
and admiration which I felt for her distracted me from 
the rather stimulating orchestral noises. I was sitting 
in the center of the auditorium, and what few notes I 
could hear only served to emphasize the hopelessness 
of her situation. And I do not believe she was drowned 
out by the volume of the orchestra, but by its timbres, 
a much more serious affair. 
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= Pelleas and Melisande, a symphonic poem, came next. — 
Ss The only thing that can be said in mitigation of this — 
work is that it is plenty good enough to go with Maeter- | 
linck. The poem is inordinately long, intolerably dull, — 
and has not the slightest trace of originality. There are — 
places in the middle where it quiets down sufficiently — 
to arouse the hope that it will stop, and there are cli- | 
maxes all through which stir similar hopes that it may — 
j get to wherever it is going. But no such luck. q 
Ba - The former compositions were tiresome enough, but — 
Pierrot Lunaire, a series of twenty-seven “ songs ” 
with French words to German poems about the moon, 
was actively annoying. A handful of instruments emmit- 
ted cute little peeps, trills, grunts and brays while Marya 
Freund, the same who had put up such a game fight with 
the full orchestra earlier in the evening, whined and — 
droned the Franco-German words after the manner — 
in which the ladies of the Chinese theatre carry on their 
dialogues, except that while the Chinese employ exag- — 
gerated rising and falling inflections in their language — 
naturally, French words are capable of no such distortion — 
How fervently I wished for Albert Fratellini with his. — 
Frisco whistle to help her out. 
Pierrot Lunaire was enthusiastically applauded, as — 
usual. The same sort of people who adore James Stevens — 
and shiver deliciously at the mention of Sir James Barrie, — 
5S _ —the Pollyannas and now-you-chase-me’s and live-and- — 
let-live’s, had a lollypop carnival. It was really ‘ light’’ 
music. 
It is sad to think that the whole idea of concerts may — 
have been a mistaken one and that it might have to 
be relinquished entirely. ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Miss Riding’s critical blast against the body or perhaps 
the works of Edgar Allen Poe in the October T RANSI- 
TION which she calls Jamais Plus interested me be- 
cause of the few true things which she said and said 
well there. But without greater fullness, which I suspect 
might destroy her major tenets, and without proper or 
indeed any references given when she speaks of the 
works of others bearing upon her subject she cannot 
get very far. 

You cannot destroy Poe or anyone else who happens 
to have been concerned in the paragraphs of such a 
« notice ’’ as Miss Riding’s, no one unless it be herself, 
by such short service. The reason being that the greater 
‘truths that might have been dwelt upon and were not 
make the small truths mentioned insignificant. My own 
essay on Poe in my book In the American Grain is 
full of hasty statements which Miss Riding is quite 
correct in checking but she has entirely missed the force 


= 


of what I set out to demonstrate which need not be 
detailed here. 

In particular and as an example of Miss Riding’s 
inadequacy let me point out that I did not in my thesis, 
“as she implies, praise Poe’s lesser tales above The Gold 
Bug. I was stressing a particular point and in doing so 
said that in Poe’s lesser and more unimportant tales 
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where his style falters (or words to that effect) you can 
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see better what I am driving at than in the “ perfect * 
Gold Bug, Murders in the Rue Morgue, etc. a 
But it is foolish for us who are writers to quarrel 
among ourselves over our defects when we neglect each 
other’s virtues. I can see what Miss Riding is driving — 
at and it is good. She hates falseness and snobbery and 
so do I. More power to her. She may even be young 
for all I know, then so much more power to her. 
Nevertheless if this Jamais Plus is an example of a — 
book which Miss Riding is writing or has written, that 
book is certainly bad. Perhaps that’s why it has a_ 
publisher already, and, because of its excited mood of - 
indiscriminate attack, it may even sell to certain people. — 
May I point out that the book, if properly reconsider-_ 
ed, might be a good one but if allowed to contain un- 
supported and untrue statements such as the one I 
check it will be bad, as I have said, and a bad book 
is poison to our whole profession as writers. q 


WILLIAM CaRLos WILLIAMS. 


GLOSSARY 


Mr. Gibert Seldes, in reviewing the preface of the 
American Caravan, rebukes the editors on account of the 
single policy for which I should offer them the heartiest 
congratulations, namely, the comparatively small 
amount of space devoted to critical articles. ; 

This, according to Mr. Seldes, ‘‘ implies a serious 
condition : the flourishing of unconventional creative 
powers without the curb of liberated criticism. ~ 

The idea that America is seething with unconvention- 
al creative powers and that the result is so luxuriant 
as to require the critical lawnmower, coming from a man 
who has tried his hand at editing and has been obliged, 
in order to fill one hundred pages, to hire his weary 
poets to write articles in turn about one another and 
to have all the great and small Russians’ anecdotes about 
Tolstoy translated, is ludicrous, to say the least. 

Of all the dull things done in America today, I should 
say that writing about writing is the dullest and most 
futile. Let us, for God’s sake have a few pages of 
prose which is rooted deeper than the printed page. 
Let American editors cease to use poems for fillers. 
‘Let them rid New York of its horde of literary ambulance 
chasers who squeeze a half year’s livelihood out of every 
honest-to-God paragraph the real creators produce. 

_ It is as if Joyce wrote without a Larbaud, an Eliot, 
or a Pound to value his work, ” Mr. Seldes complains. 
If either Larbaud, Eliot or Pound considered criticism 
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their principal business, they could easily be spared, and — 
if Joyce took no pleasure in his work, other than in 
reading what was written about it, he would have quit — 
twenty-five years ago. 

‘* Experiments in art have to confront hidebound 
criticism and resent it... There is no interplay between — 
critics and creators who are on the same level, ”’ con- 
tinues Mr. Seldes. 

For the creators and critics to start encouraging or 
discouraging one another is like man playing poker — 
with his wife. The only critics worth mentioning today — 
are creators, and do their critical work under protest — 
because the professors fall down so lamentably. Usually, — 
it is a mere act of friendliness or unfriendliness. It is — 
better so. ! : 

As a prize exhibit of what plenty of criticism will — 
do for a man, Seldes holds up Theodore Dreiser. ‘ Be- 
tween Mencken and Stuart Sherman he had his progress 
marked out for him: all three used the same terms. ” 
After twenty or more years, they are still using the same 
terms, one of them, no doubt, in Heaven. Dreiser writes — 
as badly as he ever did, and Mencken continues to praise 
his product for the wrong reasons. The deadlock shows — 
no signs of breaking. 

No, I cannot escape the conviction that America 
needs sluggers more than coaches and that the batting 
average of her literary aspirants must be raised consider- 
ably before there will be enough men on bases to re- 
quire any additional advisers. 

| Oe a Food 


_ We regret that T, B. Rudmose-Brown’s name was 
incorrectly spelled in the December issue of transition, 
in which his story, The Field, appeared. : 
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We learn with genuine regret that the rather face- 
tious “ Barbe ”’ in our last number, nominating the 
numerous interpreters of the work of M. Paul Valéry — 
especially those writing in English — has been under- 
stood by some of our readers as an indication that transi- 
tion had joined the absurd opposition to this great poet 
which has sprung up in certain quarters since his elec- 
tion to the Académie Francaise. This is an impression 
that we sincerely desire to correct. The Académie Fran- 
¢aise cannot be considered as anything more than an 
official incident in the career of a man like Valéry and 
his poetry remains untouched by it. transition aimed 
at the little fellows trying to climb into prominence with 
their pretentious interpretations of his poetry, never 
at the poet himself. 


As a commentary on contemporary American letters, 
the tendencies revealed in The American Caravan and 
the local criticism the volume has inspired are more 
significant than whatever literary merit may be distri- 
buted through its eight hundred pages. 

Annoyed by the prefatory editorial remarks concern- 

ing ‘“‘ the passive and recessive attitude of the leading 
magazines toward new fields of reality and fresh racy 
attacks, ’’ the editors of “ the leading magazines, ” 
headed by Dean Mencken, based their retaliatory 
notices on a triumphant identification of a few pieces they 
had already adorned with their rejection slips and the 
lukewarm commendation of one or two other contribu- 
tions they allegedly would have accepted had the au- 
thors only shown the good judgment to submit them. 
The editorial potentates rounded off the vindication of 
their cautious policy by whisking away the remaining 
contents of the Caravan as unintelligible modernistic 
rubbish over which no person in his right mind would 
for a moment pause. 
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Naturally the newspaper gnats brought out their 
mimeographed epithet sheets and repeated all this in 
harsh tones. a 

The other half of the story is contained in the Caravan 
itself. There is no reason to believe that the four men~ 
responsible for its publication did not present the best 
material that was available in the United States —with > 
the exception of work by a few men sufficiently recogniz-— 
ed to find a place in the wealthy magazines, — for they 
discarded the usual requirements of optimism, philoso- 
phic vacuity, convenient length, familiarity of form and 
purity of morals. But what became entangled in their 
net, thrown out to ‘ all living American writers, 
is a curious and to a large extent discouraging catch. 
Gertrude Stein, Ernest Hemingway and William Carlos ” 
Williams are there, it is true ; also there are some dozen | 
newcomers whose work is not to be scoffed at by any 
means, and the well-established Eugene O’Neill adds 
prestige to the collection by contributing a portion of 
his latest play. But for each of these ladies and gentlemen 
there are a halfdozen such deadweights as Mark Van 
Doren, Jean Starr Untermeyer and the misguided Wil- 
liam Ellery Leonard, who is still trying to squeeze auto- 
biography into an interminable sonnet sequence. { 

We make no attempt to disparage The American Ca- 
ravan. It is, from all appearances, a sincere and worthy 
effort to provide a haven for writers whose unorthodoxy 
or lack of reputation excludes them from the standard 
publications. But that three quarters of an immense 
volume assembled under these hospitable conditions 
should contain shopworn material confirms us, much 
to our regret, in our growing conviction that Americé 
has at the moment little to contribute to literature ; and 
that this relatively reactionary collection should be 
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of good writing are, we are convinced, to be found in 
abundance in America today; but writers must jerk 
themselves away from the frozen critical canons of 
New York and the provinces before the potentialities 


are realized. Still optimistic, we await the appearance 
of the second Caravan and the third. 


Several weeks of ill health have seriously handi- 
capped Mr. Joyce in the exacting process of putting 
Book Three of his new work in its expanded and ~ 
perfected form. Since he is so painstaking in his 
writing he has preferred to wait one more month 
before submitting the text for publication. The 
editors have gladly accorded him another month of 
rest and feel confident that the readers of transition, 
understanding the situation, will ungrudgingly 
postpone a little longer their enjoyment of the 
ensuing portions of this marvelous literary achie- 
vement. 
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